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EDITORIAL.Ys 


What the Superin- Any superintendent can have almost 

tendentcanhave anything that he wants to have, in 
his Sunday-school. He does have whatever he feels 
must be there; or if it isn’t there already, he is work- 
ing for that as for dear life, and it will be there before 
long. The superintendent who is sure he can’t live 
without a teachers’-meeting, has a teachers’-meeting ; 
or, at all events, he is arranging to have one, and if 
he lives he will have one. So it is in the matter of 
punctuality of teachers or scholars, of good order, of 
good singing, of studiousness, or of anything else that 
in his opinion is essential to a good Sunday-school. 








——— 


Principle, 


A men’s action yesterday and his 
not Practice 


action to-day may both be right 
and yet be inconsistent. The demands of one period 
are not always the demands of another. The thing 
that we now condemn as useless was the very thing 


by which we have risen to see that it is no longer 
useful. Mr, Gladstone, before his recent retirement 
from public life, was accused by enemies of giving 
an opinion just the opposite of one given by him 
twenty years before. His friends freely admitted 
the charge, and applauded this evidence of the states- 
man’s progress in thought. What we need is, not 
to make actions consistent with one another, but to 
make them consistent with right principle. 


ea... 


Convictions Better Majorities seldom have a conviction. 

than Majorities Most persons seem to think that if 
they belong to a majority they are convinced of some 
great truth. But very few persons have ever taken 
pains to know just why they follow a multitude. Dr. 
Johnson said that “ the majority have no other reason 
for their opinions than that they are the fashion.” 
And, to them, this usually is reason enough. But 
following majorities blindly is a dangerous busi- 
ness. Joshua advised the Israelites to choose whom 
they would serve only after looking candidly at the 
question. If it seemed evil to them to serve the Lord, 
they must act accordingly. They had a duty to be 
convinced and to believe something. They had been 
forbidden, through Moses, to “ follow a multitude to 
do evil.” “One man of you shall chase a thousand,” 
said Joshua. Gideon’s little band was stronger than 
the host of Midian. Believe something whether the 
majority beljeve it or not. 


RW 


see True conservatism is essential to 
Primary Course the progressive spirit, but true con- 
servatism is not mere inertness or hostility to change 
and progress. Its great mission is to preserve life. 
“The bough that is dead shall be cut away for the 
sake of the tree itself. Let the conservatism that 
would preserve the tree cut it away,” says Carlyle. 
If the conservative loves the life of the tree, he will 
sacrifice any portion of it when that.sacrifice seems 
essential to its best life, even though it cost him a 
pang to part with it. And it does cost him, for 
“reform is not joyous, but grievous.” Every change 
of position from lower to a higher, every step in 
progress, costs pain. But the real life is to be con- 
served only by its progression, and its adaptation to 
the new circumstances of the new age upon which 
that old life is to make its impress. The Inter- 
aational lesson system came into being over twenty- 
two years ago. It has been a power for good which 
is simply incalculable. One of its features was that 
of “one lesson for all.” Without this idea, the 
plan and system would probably never have been 
inaugurated, and become one of the great agencies 
for the advancement of Bible study, Christian unity, 
and civilization. But within the last few years the 
study of child nature has come to be a science. The 
truth that the mind of the young child is essentially 
different from that of the youth and the adult is now 
perceived to be of such importance that it is no longer 
to be ignored in religious, any more than in secular, 
education. In many quarters, therefore, a primary 
course, specifically adapted to the child mind chiefly 
by starting with the child’s experience, and proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknéwn, was loudly 
called for. ~The Lesson Committee was accordingly 





requested by the Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional Primary Teachers’ Union, in March, 1894, to 
prepare such a course. The Lesson Committee, in 
obedience to this representative request, accordingly 
took steps at once to meet the growing demand. The 
result of their labors, which have been long and diffi- 
cult, is now first made public on page 619 in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times. 


C43 
Cultivation of a Fine Spirit 


TPXHE judgments of men gre all the time becoming 

more refined and subtle. Coarseness gets dis- 
credited, anfl there is an increasing unwillingness to 
decide cases quickly or only on the most visible evi- 
dence. ‘Tone and atmosphere determine more than 
facts do for us, and even coarser minds unconsciously 
decide against all tangible evidence, and yet decide 
right. Whether it says so in words or not, there is 
no one thing about which the world is more decided 
than its recognition and appreciation of a right 
spirit. The vindictive hate vindictiveness, and the 
uncharitable love charity in others, and the unmerei- 
ful are won upon by mercy. New faith in life and 
God is always springing up by our finding how even 
the wicked bear their indirect testimony to the power 
of righteousness, and how even those for whom men 
do wrong flout their wrong at last. 

We hear no phrase used with more delicate con- 
clusiveness than the phrase “ He shows a fine spirit.” 
Blundering and failure the world can stand, if it 

. catches behind it all thésense of a right spirit. There 
are many persons whose success has been wonderful 
without objective and visible accomplishment to ac- 
count for it. The most really objective thing about 
us in the long run is the spirit in which we work, and 
with which we judge life. The world will put up with 
a good many lacks in matters of intellect, but it will 
not long put up with a bad spirit. Hosts of men who 
have failed, have apparently had all the abilities that 
bring success, but they have never had success. Their 
great powers stayed by them, but the world has gone 
away from them. Looking over the field of their 
failure, they have doubtless in many cases been 
unable to find a reasonable cause for it, and have 
laid it to the injustice of the human heart. But if 
there is anything that can be trusted in this world, 
year in and year out, it is the universal heart. Hurry 
it, and be in too great haste to iry conclusions with 
it, and it will very likely speak wrong; but give it 
your lifetime to think you over in, and the chances 
are that it will say about the right thing. No man 
ever permanently sueceeds who does not trust the 
heart of mankind. 

We naturally tend to cultivate our abilities 0% 
mind more than we do our abilities of heart, and pride 
ourselves on them because of their brilliancy and tan- 
gibleness; but there is a limit to the appreciation 
that goes out to that. To show a wrong spirit in the 
affairs of life, to meet disaster or reproof with con- 
tinual defiance, and our failures with the pride which 
can neither see nor own them,—in short, to be unduly 
fond of our own way, and unduly exaggerate our 
place in this world,—are signs of a bad spirit. On the 
other hand, we see men who, as they grow older, seem 
to grow in the power to minimize the evil that comes 
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to them; who, as they grow in importance, grow 
equally into the belief that they are of little impor- 
tance, and who do not think it a life and death 
matter whether every little whim of theirs is carried 
out ; who do not think all who oppose them are their 
enemies ; who separate between a man and his opin- 
ions, and who still keep their faith in the world even 
when the world has gone back on them. They are 
not soured by defeat, nor do they sulk at lack of 
appreciation, but go a vigorous way, bound to do 
something, even though that on which they prided 
themselves most proved unacceptable. They do not 
make commodities of their judgments which are 
traded off in kind for like judgments of themselves; 
they retire sweetly when they are not wanted, and 
come back without coaxing when their usefulness 
becomes again apparent. They take any place rather 
than do nothing, and pleasantly accept a half-loaf 
with a good sense of humor rather than starve proudly. 
They do not use the personal argument in debate ; 
they love their thoughts more than they do them- 
selves, and can put up with a good deal personally, 
provided their idea gets itsdue honor. They do not 
think it of the vastest importance what becomes of 
themselves. A fine spirit always has this in it,—a 
right perspective of one’s self. 

Their outlook of the world becomes sweeter, and 
they believe in life more rather than Jess, no matter 
how life has used them. But they couldenever come 
to this state if they hed ambitious revenges to 
catry out. The worst that anybody’s malice can 
do for us is to make us malicious; and the great 
thing to fear, in any encounter, is that we may be the 
atithors of hatred rather than the victims of it. 
Emerson said of Lincoln that he had a heart as large 


as the world, but there was not room in it for the 


memory of a wrong. There is a common-sense side 
as well as a divine side to forgiveness ; the divine side 
is that we ought to forgive, and the common-sense 
side that it is too much bother not to. A. sense of 
humor would wonderfully improve the religion of a 
gteat many people, and the irreligion of a great many 
more. To be soured by the shortcomings of every 
one who professes religion is too tense an experience 
to have continuously. If there is some one who is 
noted for judging very strictly of the lacks of others, 


and who has more.serious ones of his own, anger is , 


not the only proper emotion with which to regard 
him, He is amusing, and we have a right to think 
of the wonderful waking up which he is always just 
on the verge of if God is dealing with him. We are 
alao helped out by the realization that we are very 
much like him ourselves, and that in our strict atten- 
tion to the narration of his defects we have been 
delightfully autobiographical to others. We are too 
serious about the wrong things, There is a point 
where seriousness ceases to do its work. Lowell felt 
it, and continually broke up his seriousness over the 
untruth of the slave days by turning to and laughing 
at it. 

The world will never look sweet or beautiful to us 
so long as it seems overcrowded with our own liltic 
affairs. Resisting the temptation to see everything 
only in the way in which it affects us, we come to 
look out upon a larger world with more beautiful per- 
spectives ; but the man who sees things only as they 
affect himself, sees very little of them. The world to 
such a one looks a good deal like a Chinese picture, 
—the distances are all the same, and things two miles 
away are the same asif they wererightat hand. The 
hurt we all labor under is the hurt within of thinking 
all our harm is without. Our worst burden is our 
own bad quality of heart. 

Being imposed upon is not the worst thing in the 
world. People who are willing to be imposed upon a 
little, broaden their highway, and have a more leis- 
urely walk through the world than the one who is 
narrowing his path down into a skilful and precarious 
avoidance of all imposition. Such people the world 
is swift to take into the best places of its heart, and 
very often of its material concerns. It cannot find 


enough of them, It shows its gratitude to them in 
awkward ways by not being. able to do without them, 
and by leaning on them very heavily, and treating 
them as if they never could be taken away. The 
world is as awkward and backward about expressing 
its best affections as aschool-boy ; and it is one of the 
amusing things of life to see it gradually and blush- 
ingly and stammeringly avow its affections for those 
it loves the most. 

A fine spirit does not mean mere placidity, it does 
not take us out of the lists where men grow warm- 
hearted and eloquent for good and against wrong; 
but only that a man who has a good spirit, higher 
than personality, can finally have part in the victories 
over evil. The best fighters have been the most 
magnanimous. They were “at their own disposal,” 
and not the puppets of their own pride or jealousies 
or grudges. A fine spirit is not a mere passivity in 
the presence of wrong, but it is the only thing that 
can finally convince anybody against wrong. It isa 
continual surprise to see how those who are waging 
great battles keep calm, and seem to have no personal 
anger against those who are doing their worst. But 
the best anger, the only kind that nobly angers ‘age 
after age, is principled anger, and not personal anger. 
In short, it seems as if a man with a good purpose at 
heart,-and a good spirit to forward it with, could just 
go his way, and do as he pleased. The liberty with 
which such a man gets into all affairs, and walks over 
the world that otherwise might have walked over him, 
is one of the paradoxes of human life. Love gets its 
way. 

Men ‘make war against the appearance of evil, but 
to be full of purpose against the sources of evil is the 
highest endeavor we make. This takes us far back 
into the soul’s country where God is sure to reveal 
himself more plainly. This takes us back to the 
springs of life, and lets us know whether all our 
springs are in him, This keeps prayer up to its 
highest,—to pray steadily that God will grant us to 
gradually meet the world in a right spirit, which is 
the only victory over the world. We have skirmished 
with outlying sins, but the best warfare is against 
the main column. 





It is not only the lesson-help writers, 
and the general contributors, and the 
éditorial writers, whose utterances fall 
under keen eyes week by week. This time the criticism 
is upon an article in the department of Worth Repeat- 


Joshua's Relation 
to Moses 


ing. It comes from a correspondent in Idaho, who 
writes : 


In your issue of September 7, under head of Worth Repeat- 
ing, is a sermon, or part of a sermon, by the Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, upon Joshua’s character. In the sermon ithere are 
statements made that seem to me quite wide of the truth. In 
the paragraph beginning “ Who was Joshua? Who was his 
father ?” ete,, it issaid that his father was not a nobleman, and 
Joshua is called a house servant. Does that agree with Num- 
bers 13: 2,3? The spies were to be “every one a ruler in his 
tribe,” and Joshua was one of the spies. And surely we are 
not to understand that because Joshua is called Moses’ servant 
that his duties were dish-washing, bed-making, ete. When we 
remember that in the time of Moses, according to the results of 
the latest research, there was a high degree of culture and re- 
finement, surely we may suppose that the minister of such a 
man as Moses occupied a position resembling much more that 
of secretary to one of our governors than that of a house servant. 


There is, of course, a constant danger in applying our 
modern terms to the ancient forms of a relationship 
which has changed so much as those of master and ser- 
vant. That Joshua is called the “ minister” or attendant 
(Exod. 24: 18; Josh, 1: 1) of Moses, does not show that 
he was a man of inferior social condition, as the sons of 
very good families in earlier ages might accept such an 
office in the house of a person of distinction. Nor would 
his laboring in the way Mr, Conwell supposes prove him 
a person of lower social grade. The stofy of Abraham's 
reception of the angels (Gen. 18 : 6-8) shows how far such 
services were from being accounted menial or degrad- 
ing; and the account, in the Iliad, of the reception of 


the Greek chiefs by Achilles, shows that the primitive 
notion was the same in Homeric Greece as in early 
Palestine. The great line of demarkation was between 
free servants and slaves; and there is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that Joshua had been in any but the 
Egyptian bondage which had befallen his own people. 
This is confirmed by the statement that he was one of 
the princes in his own tribe, though not the prince of the 
tribe. He might be said to be one of the lesser nobility 
in Israel. 
BW 


Bible statements which seem simple 
and unmistakable in meaning will 
often be found to contain implied or 
inferential truth, when they come to be read in conjune- 
tion with other portions of Scripture text. It is this 
which, to a large extent, makes familiarity with Old 
Testament history something ‘not to be acquired by the 
study of detached lesson selections without an equally 
close study of much that lies between. Such a passage, 
for instance, is Numbers 26 : 65, which, taken by itself, 
would seem to leave no doubt that Caleb and Joshua 
were the only two of the children of Israel who came 
out of Egypt and into Canaan, The following letter, 
from the state of Washington, recalls a discussion on this 
point in The Sunday School Times twelve years ago. 


Some years ago, when the current Sunday-school lessons were 
being taken from the Book of Joshua, the writer took occasion 
(in Notes on Open Letters) to call the attention of The Sunday 
School Times to the very prevalent error concerning Caleb and 
Joshua, often stated thus: ‘Caleb and Joshua were the only 
persons of the children of Israel who left Egypt that were per- 
mitted to enter the land of Canaan.” As the mistake again 
appears, in a modified form, in the comments upon the lesson 
for September 8, it seems not inopportune to review the state- 
ments then made, In Numbers 1 : 1-3, we find.that God.com- 
manded Moges and Aaron to number the children of Israel, 
“every male, ... from twenty years old and upward, all that are 
able to go forth to war in Israel.” This was at Mt. Sinai, the 
second month of the second year after leaving Egypt. In the 
successive divisions of the chapter (vs, 21, 23, 45, ete.) we are 
told the number in each tribe, always with the specification 
that the number referred to those “ that were able to go forth 
to war,””—that is, between the ages of twenty and fifty. In the 
forty-seventh verse we are distinetly told that the Levites ‘ were 
not numbered among them ;” but in Numbers 3 ; 14,15, we 
find that the males of the Levites were numbered “froma 
month old and upward.” This was when they were taken in 
exchange for the firstborn of Israel. In Numbers 4: 1-3, we 
find them numbered for tabernacle service,—all between the 
ages of thirty and fifty ; and in the successive divisions of the 
chapter (vs. 23, 30, 35, ete.) we find these particulars reiterated. 
In Numbers 14 : 29, 30,God says: ‘“‘ Your carcases shall fall in 
this wilderness; and all that were nwmbered of you, according 
to your whole number, from twenty years old and upward, 
which have murmured against me, surely ye shall not come 
into the land,”—save Caleb and Joshua. In Numbers 26 : 1-4, 
we find that Moses and Eleazar numbered the men of war, and 
(vs. 63-65) that “ there was not left a man of them ”’ save Caleb 
and Joshua, In Numbers 32; 11, 12, when Moses was warning 
the children of Reuben and Gad not to renew the sin of the ten 
spies, he refers to those who died in the wilderness under the 
phrase, “ none of. the men that came up out of Egypt,” but 
the added words, “ from twenty years old and upward,” shows 
that only the men of war are meant. Not the slightest doubt 
of this is left by Deuteronomy 2 : 14-16, where Moses says, 
“When all the men of war were consumed afd dead from 
among the people, ...the Lord spake unto me, saying, Thon art 
this day to pass over Ar,” although, did Deuteronomy 1 : 35 
(“not one of these men of this evil generation ”) stand alone, 
we might think differently. Is it not plain, then, that many 
of the priests and Levites'who left Egypt, besides Eleazar, may 
have entered Canaan? Many women, perhaps? Many men 
who were just under twenty when the host was numbered at 
the foot of Sinai ? 


And from Rhode Island comes a letter upon the same 
point, which, however, arises, not in the lesson on Crosas- 
ing the Jordan, as did the foregoing, but in the lesson 
on Caleb’s Reward. 


In your issue of August 24—page 535, and last column— 
W. J. Beecher says: “As Eleazar the priest was certainly 
another exception,” etc. Now, may I ask what or where is 
authority for it? I thought I was following the lessons pretty 
closely, but there must be something I missed. God said sll 
grown men of Israel should die in the wilderness, Wasa Eleazar 
a grown man at the time God said so? If not, Eleazar was not 
an exception. 


One thing is certain—Eleazar entered Canaan. The 
inference from Exodus 6 : 25 is that he was over twenty 
years of age at the time of the exodus. In the Lesson 
Surroundings in the issue of July 6, under the head of 
“ Dates and Historical Connections,” Dr. Beecher called 
attention to the fact that Aaron and his sons were set 
apart to the priesthood, and this was before the spies 
were seut out. Dr, Beecher naturally infers thar Elenaur 


Who Entered 
Canaan ? 
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was then more than thirty years old. There would 
seem, therefore, to be little doubt that Eleazar was 
of the same generation as Caleb and Joshua, and of 
some favored category other than that determined by 
age. It is also apparent that the sentence of con- 
demnation at Kadesh-barnea was against the. men of 
war, the men capable of bearing arms, and that it did 
not include women and children, nor yet the priests and 
Levites. This would seem to leave room for the infer- 
ence that many other persons, not men of war, entered 
the promised land, who were also in the exodus from 
Egypt, and among whom Eleazar may find a place. 
But incontestable proof is still wanting. 








Bread 
By John B. Tabb 


TILL surmounting as I came 
Wind and water, frost and flame, 

Night and day, the livelong year, 
From the burial-place of seed, 
From the earth’s maternal bosom, 
Through the ropt, and stem, and blossom, 
To supply thy present need, 
Have I journeyed here. 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 
eo 
The Book of Acts in the Light of 
Recent Discovery 


Second Article 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Christian antiquities:in Asia Minor of the second 
and third centuries bear indirectly on the interpretation 
of Acts. In one of the earliest Christian inscriptions, the 
epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, a prominent figure in the 
history of the second century (whose tombstone has 
recently been brought to Rome, and deposited in the 
Lateran Museum), Paul is referred to as his chief guide 
and counselor, whom he always carried with him where- 
ever he went. To give some idea of the rich material 
that has been recently discovered in this subject: the 
best way is to quote a few sentences from the Preface to 
my “Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia” (Vol. I, 1895): 
“Perhaps the most important part of this book will be 
found in the chapters on the early history of Christianity 
in the country, The questions that were agitating so- 
ciety, the currents of development, the transforming 
policy of the Roman government, the conservative re- 
sistance of the old religious hierarchy, the original co- 
operation of Pauline Christianity with the Roman policy, 
the later alliance between the empire and the native 
religions against the growing power of the Church, the 
steps by which the adherents of the new religion, begin- 
ning as members of the general society of the country, 
gradually differentiated themselves from it, and created 
a new form of society,—all these topics will, it is hoped, 
receive elucidation; and a series of pre-Constantinian 
inscriptions, such as cannot be matched in any other 
country, will be arranged so as to throw light on the 
relations between the Christians and their non-Christian 
fellow-citizens.” 

In Greece, undoubtedly the most interesting point in 
recent investigation is the suggestion made by Professor 
Ernst Curtius with regard to the speech of Paul in 
Athens. Every one who visits Mars Hill, to inspect the 
scene where the speech was delivered, must be struck (as 
the writer was in 1882) with the unsuitability of the situa- 
tion for delivering an oration to a large audience. Mars 
Hill is a small rock with a flat top, capable of accomo- 
dating at the utmost a close-packed audience of a hundred 
persons; and this rock surmounts a rather steep slope 
that leads down towards the market-place and the city. 
Paul “ stood in the middle of Mars Hill,”—and it seems 
impossible to take any other meaning from this except 
that he stood in the middle of the flat space on the top 
of the hill. In such a position, he could not possibly 
make himself heard by even a moderately large audience. 
I believe that any one who goes and investigates tle 
localities will come to the conclusion that there is no way 
of adapting the description to the localities, except by 
taking it in a quite vague and lodse fashion, which is 
very different from the precise, business-like accuracy of 


the details in such a scene as the one at Ephesus, and 
which is quite out of keeping with the delicate and ready 
way in which the apostle in his speech seizes the inci- 
dents and characteristics of Athenian life, and adapts 
them to his own purposes. Toomitseveral other reasons, 
the student of Athenian literature and life knows that, 
beneath their flippancy and recklessness in divine mat- 
ters, there lay a pride in their race, their origin, and their 
national gods and national history, which would have 
regarded as an impiety and an insult the conducting of a 
foreign babbler to what was perhaps the holiest and the 
most historic spof in Athens, in order to satisfy the curi- 
osity of an idle crowd. These considerations would lead 
one to doubt the accuracy of the narrative; but they are 
avoided by Ernst Curtius, who points out that the name 
Areopagus here denotes, not the hill, but the court which 
derived its name from the hill. This court sat on the 
hill-top only when it was judging eases of homicide, 
according to the ancient fashion ; on ordinary occasions 
it acted as judge in certain matters of common life, and 
sat in the “ King’s Stoa” beside the market. But Cur- 
tius has left some difficulties. He has not clearly ex- 
plained the apparent want of accusation and accuser 
and result, if Paul was taken before a bench of judges 
to defend himself, I think, However, that Curtius has 
partially failed only because he did not go far enough. 
The scene is full of the words of Athenian current slang, 
and it lies amidst one section of Athenian life, the most 
important section at that time,,-namely, the University. 
Paul was subjected by the “ Professors of the University” 
to an inquiry into his methods of teaching, his claims to 
be permitted to teach, and the effect of his teaching on 
the young, before the court which had jurisdiction in 
cases affecting the relation between the state and the 
University ; and the result of their inquiry was an ad- 
journment of the case for further hearing. The scene is 
unique in Acts, but it is, like the other incidents, photo- 
graphed from the life; and, in order to be properly 
understood, it must be examined like a photograph. 

A discovery of much interest was made in the course 
of the French excavations at Elatea in Phocis,—namely, 
a very large flat stone (about 821 ft.), with the 
inscription in Greek, ‘“‘ This is the famous stone from 
Cana of Galilee, where our Lord Jesus Christ made the 
water wine.” ‘Towards the end of the sixth century, the 
pilgrim Antoninus of Piacenza visited Cana, and men- 
tions that he saw there two of the water-jars in which 
the water had been changed, and the couch on which the 
Lord had reclined at the table. Antoninus took the 
opportunity, like a true and pious tourist, of reclining 
on this couch, and of writing the names of his parents 
upon it. The inscription still remains (part, however, 
having disappeared), scratched in faint letters on the 
upper surface near the place where a person would natu- 
rally write if he were reclining on his left side on the 
stone: ‘ [Remember, O Lord, the father] and the mother 
of me Antoninus.” It is remarkable that Antoninus, 
though an Italian, scrawled this graffito in Greek, adopt- 
ing the language of the country where he was, This 
great stone was carried to Elatea at some time after the 
sixth century; and M. Diehl, from whom I quote, thinks 
that probably it was taken first to Constantinople, whither 
many other Palestinian relics were carried, and brought 
thence to Elatea by some Frankish lord after the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, and the forma- 
tion of the Frankish principalities in Greece, 

An interesting and important point in connection with 
St. Paul’s situation during his imprisonment in Rome 
has recently been brought out by Professor Theodore 
Mommsen. It has hitherto been understood that Paul, 
when he reached Rome, was given over into the charge 
of the commander (or one of the two commanders) of 
the pretorian guard, and by him entrusted to a soldier. 
This is not stated in Acts, which merely says, “ Paul was 
suffered to abide by himself with the soldier that guarded 
him ” (Acts 28: 16); but it has been inferred from Phi- 
lippians 1: 12,13: “ My bonds became manifest in Christ 
throughout the whole pretorian guard.” Mommsen, 
however, points out that it would be entirely inconsistent 
with the position and duties of the pretorian commander 
that he should take any charge of, or responsibility for, 
prisoners; and he explains the words of Philippians as 
referring to the actual trial (which was now in progress, 
at the conclusion of Paul’s Jong detention in prison, when 
he wrote to the Philippian church) before the pretorian 
commanders as judges, with their numerous assessor and 


1 Professor Blass of Halle, in his recent great edition, denies that 
the name Areopagus could ever be used to designate the court ; but 
in a letter to the present writer he admits that he has gone too far, 
and that examples occur (the most striking being quoted by the 
writer in a review of Professor Blass'’s edition in The Expositor, 


February, 1895). 


subordinate officials, The pretorian commanders acted 


‘ taste is not worth consulting. 


as judges, not as jailers. 

Now comes the remarkable discovery. A certain 
number of Greek manuscripts (not considered as of the 
highest authority), a corrector of a Syriac version, and an 
early-Latin version, name the officer under whose charge 
Paul was delivered (Acts 28:16); and they name, not 
the pretorian commander, but another officer, the prin- 
ceps peregrinorum castrorum, who is very rarely alluded 
to, and whoge very name is omitted in most of the treatises 
on Roman antiquities. That officer is commonly thought 
to be an institution of the latter part of the second cen- 
tury; but, according to Mommsen, he must have been 
instituted by Augustus. It formed a part of his duties 
to receive and be responsible for prisoners brought from 
the provinces to Rome. Thus, at one stroke, the accu- 
racy of Acts is vindicated, the original form of the text 
as written by Luke restored after it had been lost from 
the great manuscripts, and an addition made to our 
knowledge of Roman antiquities by the evidence of 
Acts. Incidentally, it was noticed by Mommsen that 
this name for the officer was a colloquial term, and not 
a proper official name, in the first century ; and hence it 
was not used in inscriptions (which are official docu- 
ments) until near A. D. 200. But, as we have seen in 
Asia Minor, the language of Acts is the language of the 
traveler familiar with, and guided by, educated collo- 
quial usage. . 

The moral of this imperfect sketch of recent discovery 
is that research on the scenes of Paul’s career should be 
pressed on vigorously, and should be completed by ex- 
cavation, 

Old Aberdeen, N. B., Scotland. 
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Selecting the Sunday-School Library 


By George J. Steinmetz, Jr. 


FENHE selection of books for the Sunday-school library 

is a problem that is met with in many churches, and, 
while there are a few who really do not know why books 
should be in the library, unless for the purpose of 
“attracting,” the majority look on the problem seriously, 
and find it one not easily solved, AF 

The need of inculcating doctrine was felt long before 
the present Sunday-school book came into vogue, and 
the Sundays through which the children saw no ray of 
light are recorded over and over again, The “ Auto- 
biography of Mark Rutherford” presents a picture of 
the Sabbaths at the end of the last century and the 
beginning of the present which leads us to believe that, 
though the “ good old times” may have been good, the 
day of rest was for the children singularly free from 
happiness, As time went on, however, the catechism, as 
a sole means of religious instruction, was looked upon as 
somewhat dry, even abstruse, so that doctrine in the 
form of a story—that is, doctrine made “ readable ”— 
superseded in a measure the old method of instruction. 
This field having been thoroughly cultivated, and its fer- 
tility exhausted, publishers began to see an opportunity 
that in its results was well worth embracing, until to-day 
publication houses have so many patrons that almost 
exclusive attention can be given to the Sunday-school, 
Publishers saw at once the necessity of making the 
spiritual teaching of their books as wide as possible, so 
that the denominations could take no offense, and ac- 
cordingly doctrinal peculiarities were in large measure 
eschewed. 

After doctrinal lines had been erased, the story with a 
moral came to the front. But the supply of authors who 
could write a good story with a definite purpose, who 
had really studied with a view to drawing a noble moral, 
was found to be very limited, so that to-day, along with 
the “ moral ” story is found the story of mere incident, of 
adventure. To these have been added missionary biog- 
raphies, exploration, and other kindred subjects. The 
difficulty, therefore, of placing a volume in the library, is 
not so much in finding variety as in selecting the good 
book from the poor one. 

While there are many factors to be considered in 
selecting books, the problem of individual taste is often 
made too much of, The educated man and woman with 
a markéd intellectual preference do not usually seek men- 
tal recreation and stimulus in the Sunday-school library. 
With the large class found outside as well as inside our 
cities, however, it is not so much a question of taste as 
of capacity,—for in innumerable instances the literary 
In other words, a taste for 
good literature must be created. It has been said that 
for some only the “trashy” Sunday-school book will 




























































































































































































answer, that in proportion to the lack of education will 
it be demanded. But on this supposition the question 
arises, Shall this taste be stimulated? As boys, John- 
son, Coleridge, and Bryant all read whatever came to 
hand, the good with the bad. And if a further illustra- 
tion were required, it could be had in a case which 
recently came under my dbservation, of a boy who read 
all the books in his Sunday-school with avidity. In 
“Ivanhoe,” however, he found no pleasure, because the 
first few pages are devoted to the condition of, the Saxons 
brought about by the Normans. The change of words 
from the Saxon to the Norman or French was too “ philo- 
logical” for him. But Doyle’s “White Company,” 
which, like “ Ivanhoe,” is a story of chivalrous times, 
he found intensely interesting. His lack of appreciation 
for “Ivanhoe” was not due, therefore, to his taste, but 
to his inability to understand it. 

Should the poor Sunday-school book remain, then? 
The great writers never stooped to the level of their 
readers, but sought to raise them to their own plane. 
When, therefore, we trail the standard of good literature 
in the dust, we have no nobler view of life than that of 
the minister who once told me that the Sunday-school 
library should be solely for amusement, that the instruc- 
tive library was a failure. This is simply an evidence of 
thoughtlessness that is often met with ; for good books are 
never solely amusing, they are always in some particular 
instructive. The dppointment of the pastor as chairman 
of the Sunday-school library committee is often a mis- 
take, for frequently his literary culture is wholly unde- 
veloped. This idea of helpfulness, then, must never be 
lost sight of. The“ Pickwick Papers” may dispel many 
black clouds, and cause the blood to flow once more in 
its old way, but we cannot thrive upon it. 

And so among the countless Sunday-school books those 
that are without helpful suggestion must be omitted. 
They may be stories that will interest a scholar, but in 
some way they must instruct. Every book must have 
some elevating influefice. The library must not only 
be helpful to scholars, but practically helpful to teach- 
ers, That teachers need tools with which to work is 
seldom thought of. Yet the intelligent teacher is not 
satisfied with his Sunday-school quarterly. Even beyond 
such valuable helps as are issued weekly and monthly in 
his interest he reaches out for assistance that he eannot 
find, He may wish to know what teaching is, but such 
a work as “ Teaching and Teachers” is not to be had; 
or, in studying the lessons on the life of Christ, he would 
have read a volume on the subject, but Stalker or Geikie 
or Farrar was not at hand. The Pentateuch may arrest 
his attention, but there is no Rawlinson to speak to him 
of the life and times of Moses. Even the lists of “ ap- 
proved Sunday-school books” are very deficient in this 
respect. ‘Reading committees” always examine the 
books that are sent them. Beyond this, however, some 
of them do not go. With a catalog with a broader pur- 
pose we would have books as moral in tone, and oftener 
with much more vitality and character. 

In selecting a Sunday-school library, the first rule is 
to have a standard, But a standard corresponds té a 
purpose, and how many go through life withit? While 
a standard is an absolute necessity, what is necessary to 
be emphasized in connection with the making and keep- 
ing of a library is work, personal effort. In many 
churches and. schools work is too desultory, to planiess, 
too headless, too stinted. One method pursued, and the 
easiest, after the committee is organized to purchase a 
library, is to send for catalogs and to make a selection. 
This is almost criminal. What idea of books can be had 
even from the best catalogs? Before a book is decided 
upon, the first step should be a consultation by and with 
cqpable judges. Remembering that “we should never 
read any book which will not leave in mind and heart 
some helpful, strengthening, or uplifting thought,” the 
libtary must exert an elevating influence in some direc- 
tion or directions; it must stand for something definite. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
Fe 


Carrying Power in Character 
By William R. Campbell 


HE value of weapons of war depends largely upon 
their projectile power. The bayonet is serviceable 
for close encounters, but the battery must cover a long 
range. There isa series of obstacles to be overcome after 
the explosion of the powder until the ball scores in the 
bull’s-eye. Despite the friction of the sides, the resist- 
ance of gravity and of the air, there must be a sustained 
Ayght. 








The youth, on his first serious effort to find his place 
in life, may be compelled to endure a lengthy period of 
disappointments unencouraged and unsupported. Then 
he must feed and fly on the sacred flame kindled in his 
breast. There are consecrated lives who pass into a new 
community and strange surroundings, through, sad per- 
sonal experiences and losses of 2state, without a change 
in their Christian service or church-going customs. 
Others drop off from such duties and habits on the occa- 
sion of a transfer of residence or association, or a slight 
misfortune, or a fancied neglect on the part of Obrist’s 
disciples. The piety of these persorts lacks carrying 
power, It will not; perbaps, stand the strain of a vacation 
or recreation, while others who have this quality of 
character are refreshed, and ready to resume work at the 
right time and in the rightspot. The scale is set at this 
mark for the final test. “ But he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved.” 


Roxbury, Mass. 
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Working for Love 
By Lillie B. Day 


RED! I say, Fred! where are you? Why, here 

you are!” exclaimed Jack Tower to his cousin 

Fred Waters, as he put his head through the half-opened 

door of the dining-room. ‘“ Taking tacks out of that 

matting! Well, I never! I thought you were to be 

ready to start at nine prompt. It’s a glorious morning ; 

thermometer only ten above; the ice hasn’t a flaw, and 
the skating’s superb.” 

“T don’t believe I can go, Jack. Pipes froze up in the 
closet last night, and the plumbers are to be here at 
eleven.” 

“I don’t see what they have to do with you. Why 
doesn’t your mother get old Pete to do that kind of work? 
He’s always wanting a job,” 

“ Pete’s laid up with the rheumatism this week.” 

* Let one of the servants do it, then.” 

“Saturday's their busy day, mother says, and they’ve 
got too much to do.” 

“ Well, if I were you, I'd just skip. 
find time to do it. 

“* Yes,” answered Fred, “ somebody would, I suppose; 
but if I don’t take this matting up, mother wil]. It’s 
got to be done, and it’s too hard for her hands. These 
tacks were put in for keeps. My hands are stronger than 
hers.” 

“ Well, I can’t waste time talking,” said Jack. “If 
you like skinning your fingers better than skating, all 
right for you; but you’re a goose all the same.” 

Fred hesitated. Should he go with Jack? Could 
any boy honestly say that he liked to dig rusty double- 
pointed nails out of a half-worn matting,—and the floor 
was cold too, and his fingers were not only getting rough 
and scratched, but were stiff in the bargain. It wasonly 
for a moment. If it was hard work for him, what would 
it be for his mother? 

“No, Jack; I can’t go. Perhaps I'll get to the pond 
before lunch-time. Don’t wait.” 

“Allright. Goed-by,” and Jack slammed the street 
door as he ran off. 

Fred took up the tack-lifter slowly, and went down on 
his knees again ; and as he worked with his fingers, his 
mind worked busily too. 

“Yes, it was a shatie to ask him to do that work. 
Saturday morning, too! If he could just lift the tacks 
around the closet door where the water-pipes were it 
wouldn’t be so much. That wouldn’t take so long; but 
to go over the entire floor, so the matting could be changed 
around, that was unreasonable. No! it wasn’t unreason- 
able; for, if the matting was changed around, it would 
last six months longer, and, instead of buying a new one 
in a little while, mother could get the muff she had been 
wanting so long. That’s what she had said at the break- 
fast table. And, besides, he had offered to do the work 
himself; he hadn’t been asked. Wasn’t his birthday 
last week, and wasn’t he thirteen years old,—just as old 
as his father had been when he began to work in a store 

to earn his own living? That would be tough to have 
to get out of bed mornings at half-past five, and go off 
down town to sweep offices and make fires, No, lifting 
tacks wasn't so bad, and the floor wasn’t so cold; and 


Somebody would 






did any one ever have a better mother than his nother 


was?” 

By the time the plumbers appeared with their bag of 
tools, the matting was rolled up into five compact _— 
and the floor was ready to be swept. 

“ Now then, mother, I’m off skating for a dutéhe of 
hours, if you don’t mind. My work’s done,” called Fred 
upstairs to his mother. “I'll help put that matting down 
after lunch, if you want me to.” 

“You're a darling, Fred. I don’t know what I’d do 
without my helper, It was too bad to take so much of 
your morning.” 

“Never mind that, mother. What’s the use of having 
a boy if he can’t help a little now and then.” 

When Fred reached the pond, Jack was about matting 
for home. 

“So you're here at last,—are you? I don’t know but 
you’re soon enough too. The wind’s been blowing a 
perfect gale. I’ve got to go home to thaw. out; and 
you’ve got a nice little sum in your pocket too, I supi= 
pose.” 

“‘ What do you mean?” asked Fred. 

“Why, of course, aunt paid you for your morfiing’s 
work,—didn’t she? ” 

“Jack Tower,” said Fred, his face reddening even 
under his rosy cheeks and ears, “ I wasn’t working for 
money. I did it for”— 

Just at that moment a gust of wind nearly swept the 
two boys off their feet, and the last word of Fred's sen- 
tence flew so far away no one could catch it. Whét was 
it, ‘‘ pleasure,” “duty,” or “ love” ? 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The Sunday-School Library 


A Selected List of Recent Books 


b tycrewe is no recognized standard of fitness of books 
for the Sunday-school jibrary. The purpose of a 
library in one school or church differs quite materially 
from such purpose in another, It is not, therefore, pos- 
sible to make alist of books which will alike satisfy all. 
Whether the books are to be mainly or exclusively for 
children’s general reading, or for their more strictly 
‘Sunday reading,” or whether the library is to be made 
up in considerable degree of books of more or less ad- 
vanced study, books of devotion, or books in the higher 
realms of literature without distinctively religious pur- 
pose, is a question to be settled specifically by those 
immediately interested. 

The publications briefly commented upon in the fol- 
lowing list are of comparatively recent date, and, with 
few exceptions, have a distinctly moral or religious 
perpose. Those which do not are given as haying a 
particular educational value not inconsistent with, but 
helpful toward, a moral and spiriwal culture which 
seems to warrant their appearance in a general list of 
this kind. The books are grouped under various heads. 
According to previous practice in these lists, the books 
under each heading are given for youngest pupils, 
general range, older pupils, teachers and adults, in the 
order named; a subdivision brings the books for boys 
first, girls next, and either sex, or both, last. 


History 


The Lances set Linwood. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (16mo, 
illustra’ pp. 231. New York: Macmillan & Co. 50 
cents. ) 


England and the south of France are alternately the 
scenes of this story, which is of the time of Edward III. 
The adventores of a knight, bis loyal services and noble 
characteristics, are well described. A glossary-at the 
end of each chapter, and a map, accompany the book. 


How A-chon-ho-ah Found the Light. B 
(12mo, pp. 266. Richmond, Va. : 
of Publication. $1.) 


Indian life, as seen at a government agency in the new 
territory of Oklahoma, makes up the background of tliis 
story. The writer shows a persona} acquaintance with 
the place, the people, and their language. The reader 
is taken into the “ tepees,” and is shown the want and 
suffering of the women and children, and the home mis- 
sionary’s efforts to help and save them. 


A Knight that Smote the n; or, The xoras People’s 
Gough. By Edward A. nd, (12mo, . 189, frontis- 
piece of J. B. Gough, New York: Hunt & oy 90 cents. ) 


All the main incidents in the remarkable career of the 
great temperance orator, Johu B, Gough, are set down 
in this story of bis life, Mr. Rand tells simply of his 
temptations, his fails, his victories. The early influence 
of a Obristian home and a faithful pious mother’s teach- 


Annie Maria Barnes, 
resbyterian Committee 











ing ‘ne emphasized. A number of historical and literary 
illustrations are introduced in a helpful manner. 


: A Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in the 
Year 1585. By E. Everett Green. »(12mo, frontispiece, 
pp. 491. New York: T, Nelson & Sons. $1.75.) 


This well-written story tells of the sufferings of the 
inhabitants-of Antwerp during the siege by the Span- 
iards, One is shown the simple home life of the 
citizens, their stedfast piety, their endurance, and their 
noble nature. A two-page map of Antwerp in its be- 
sieged state, copied from an old Dutch print, is an inter- 
esting and instructive feature of the book. 


Britain’s Naval Power; A Short History of the Growth of the 
British Navy from the Earliest Times to Trafalgar. By 
Hamilton Williams, M.A. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 250. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50. ) 


Mr. Williams has carefully prepared a history of the 
navy whose pluck and power commands the admiration 
of the whole world, His book is supplied with dia- 
grams and maps, and copies of old engravings. It is 
well indexed, and comes with official endorsement as an 
authentic history. 


Child Life and Girlhood of Remarkable Women. By W.H.D. 
Adams. (8vo, illustrated, pp. 350. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50.) 


Short sketches of the early life of women—mostly 
English women—are so presented as to stimulate a 
desire to learn more of the subjects, who are well chosen 
to illustrate different phases of life. The compiler sup- 
plements facts with instructive remarks of his own. In 
reading of the girlhood of Harriet Martineau, Fanny 
Burwey, Caroline Herschel, and other not less worthy 
women, we cannot fail to observe the change in educa- 
tional methods, as relating to young women, within the 
past sixty years. 


The Cook and the Captive. 
illustrated, pp. 246. 
$1.25.) 


There is much true Christian sentiment, as well as 
historical information, in this story of ancient times in 
Gaul. The time of the book i»supposed to be A.D. 500 
Attalus, the young captive, is a hero who, in all his 
trials, holds fast to the truth as he has been taught it. 
Leo, the cook, is no less noble in his devotion to his 


young master, . 
Nature Study 


A Florida Sketch Book. By Bradford Torrey. 
Boston’: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


Florida pine woods, country roads, marshes, rivers, and 
wherever the author thought he might find the birds 
and flowers he was in search of, are the places to which 
he carries us in this interesting little volume. We 
might well employ such travelers as Mr. Torrey testake 
our vacation for us, and to see for us the many beauties 
of forest and stream that duller eyes would miss, Close 
and loving observation of nature, joined with a gentle 
humor and philosophy, gives every page of the book a 
charm. A kindly human sympathy places some of the 
people the author met in these lonely ways among his 
choicest specimens. A well-arranged index enables one 
to turn readily to the page where a glimpse of some rare 
bird is caught, or a sweet bird-note is heard. 


The Great World’s Farm: Some Account of Nature’s Crops, 
and How they are Grown. By Selina Gage. (12mp, illus- 
trated, pp. 360. Second edition. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25.) 


Uncultivated, uninhabited portions of the earth are 
not idly waiting for cultivation by man. One learns in 
this book how the forces of nature are at work,—wind 
and water, frost and heat, life in all its various forms, 
working together with transforming power. The writer 
is well qualified to treat of her subject, and she writes in 
a clear, forcible manner and reverent spirit. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. (12mo, 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


(16mo, pp. 237. 


Fiction 


Two Knights Errant, and Other Stories. 
ton. (12mo, illustrated, pp. ii, 70. 
Whittaker, 60 cents. ) 


A religious truth is emphasized in each of the four 
stories contained inthis book. Each story has one good 
illustration. The book is written in a simple, pleasant 
style, and will prove instructive as well as entertaining. 
It is well printed and attractively bound. 


A Matter of Honor, and Other Stories. By Barbara Yechton. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. ii, 20. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 60 cents.) 


Each story in this collection, written in this author’s 
usual simple, pleasant style, has some distinctive lesson 
of its own. The illustrations by Harriet Roosvelt 
Richards are clear and good. 


Maurice, or the Red Jar: A Tale of Magic and Adventure for 
Boys and Girls. By the Countess of Jersey. (12mo. illus- 
trated, pp. 192. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


Older people, as well as young people, will enjoy this 
wholesome, well-written fairy tale. It is an account of 
the misfortunes caused to many people by the disobe- 
dience of a very human little voy, who afterwards nad 


By Barbara Yech- 
New York: Thomas 
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the privilege of setting things to rights. Unquestioning 
obedience is a lesson clearly taught. The book is well 
bound and well printed on good paper. 

The Little fives shed Lavender. By Theodora C. Elmslie. (12mo, 


illust pp. 320. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. $1.25.) 


The “Little Lady,” only seven years old, moves 
through the village—where she has her home with her 
grandfather—like an angel of comfort, carrying help and 
sympathy to all she meets, Children will be interested 
in this story, and should gain from it lessons in Chris- 
tian charity. 

Wanted. By Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 342. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50.) 

“‘ Wanted ” is the story of a young girl who feels herself 
no longer “wanted” in her father’s house after the 
advent of a stepmother, and who goes to a neighboring 
city to do for herself. Her answering an advertisement 
in the want column of the daily paper secures her a posi- 
tion as governess to a little girl in a wealthy family. 
The peculiar circumstances existing in the life of this 
family have their effect upon the character of the hero- 
ine. Woven into the story is that religious teaching so 
well known to the readers of the numerous books of 
Mrs. Aiden; and the usual happy conclusion is reached, 
Jinny and his Partners. By James Otis. (12mo, illustrated, 

pp. 250. Boston: A. 1. Bradley & Co. $1.) 

Four street arabs of New York form a partnership for 
business, and for making a home together. They dis- 
play, among plenty of stirring incident, that precocious 
brightness and sharpness that comes of a street educa- 
tion, as well as some traits of character that are generally 
associated with the higher walks of life. A feature of 
the story is the speedy and abundant reward of virtue, 

A Salt-Water Hero, By E. A. Rand, (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
330. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 

Mr. Rand has a faculty for choosing attractive titles 
for his books. This “salt-water hero” distinguishes 
himself alike on the water and on the land. There is 
the author’s customary mixture of instruction and enter- 
tainment, the same sort of humor, the same dramatic 
expressions, the same speedy reward of virtue and pun- 
ishment of evil, the same satisfactory conclusion, Boys 
read these books, enjoy them, and are helped by them. 
Life ina Nutshell, By Agnes Giberne. (12mo, frontispiece, 

pp. 222. Boston: A. 1. Bradley & Co, $1.) 

In this story of English home life, the writer traces 
the formation and growth of Christian character in a 
young girl,—first as daughter, then as niece, and later as 
wife. The characters are natural, the plot is pleasant 
and well carried out. 

The Royal Road ; or, Taking Him at His Word. By Marion 


Harland. 12mo, pp. 377. New York: A. D, F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $1.50.) 


Marion Herland fever writes without a purpose. 
This latest volume from her pen seeks to teach the possi- 
bility and blessedness of a perfect daily trust in God. 
The story is one to hold the attention to the end, the 
characters being natural and well sustained. The author 
touches upon the subject of domestic science, upon 
which she has so ably written in former books. 

Joan and Jerry. By Mrs. O'Reilly, (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
264. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.) 

The scene of this English story is laid in London. A 
mother and her young daughier, obliged to live in hum- 
ble lodgings, make friends with the various lodgers in 
the house, and a kindly, helpful spirit prevails. In the 
end their fortunes improve, and they find a home among 
old friends, 

For the Honowr of the Flag: A Sea Story. 


Robinson, R. N., and John Leyland. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 379. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


Adventures follow each other rapidly in this story of 
the sea. One is given a glimpse of English life in Oliver 
Cromwell’s time, then service on board an English ves- 
sel, encounters with Moorish pirates, slavery in Algiers, 
escape, and subsequent engagements with the Dutch. 
Written by one familiar with nautical life, the story will 
not only entertain but instruct. 


By Charles W. 


The Dutchman's Daughter : A Story for Young Folks founded 
on Facts. By Eva Hansen Lamb. (12mo, pp. 362. Phila- 
delphia : Lutheran Publication Society. $155, 


Interesting information concerning the people of 
Friesland is given inthis book. Their native home life, 
their coming to America, their religious character, and 
their thrifty habits, are well portrayed. Helpful religious 
instruction is woven into the story. A clear map shows 
the various places mentioned in this well-printed and 
attractively bound book. 

Another Girls Experience. By Leigh Webster. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 278. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) . 

A young girl, who is anxious to see something of the 

world, obtains a position as companion to a wealthy New 


York lady. She finds that wealth does not always bring 
happiness, and meets with experiences that put her Chris- 
tian faith to a test. The story tells also of her visit to 
an aunt who has made a little home for herself, and 
gathered a number of young men and boys about her, 
who are themselves without homes. The outcome of the 
book is good, and its lessons are helpful. 

An Easter Vacation. By Moira O'Neill. (12mo, pp. 274. 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co, $1.25.) 

Refreshing glimpses of English country life, contained 
in this book, make the reader feel, as he closes it, that 
he too has had a vacation. The writer has no theory to 
propound, no purpose beyond furnishing an hour’s pure 
entertainment,—and this he fully accomplishes. 

St. Rockwell's Little Brother. By Mrs. H, A. Cheever, (12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 395. Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. $1.50.) 


Universal brotherhood is the leading idea of this story, 
It tells how an outcast boy in New York City was elevated, 
educated, and made into a useful member of society, The 
writer never loses sight of her aim, and all the characters 
and incidents of the book are made subservient to it. 
Mopsie; A Story. By Dorothy Waldron. (12mo, illustrated, 

pp. 191. New York: T, Nelson & Sons. 60 cents.) 

“ Mopsie” is a London waif, one of those who live and 
get their education on the street. Her reclaiming from 
street life, and her gradual transformation into a reapec- 
table woman, are well told. One gets a glimpse of the 
best methods of work of the Salvation Army. Altogether, 
the story can be commended as above most of that class 
of stories dealing with outcast child life. 


New 


Rose and Lavender. By the Author of Miss Toosey’s Mission, 
(16mo, froatispiece, pp. 307. Boston: Roberts Brothers, $1.) 


One follows the fortunes of the humble characters in 
this little English story, and feels that they are real 
people, living a real life. One is glad when the tangle 
in the little romance is smoothed out, and right triumphs, 
The writings of the author will be found pure in style, 
delicate in sentiment, and full of tender religious teach 
ings. 

The Rubies of St. Lo. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
128. New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) 

There is a high moral and religious tone in Miss Yonge’s 
stories. This one is no exception, its keynote being truth- 
fulness—perfect sincerity of speech and action—as ex- 
emplified in the young heroine, 

Not oad we ee Liem | ‘Beadley 4 Go. ( ae tenga, 

Some Chicago lodgers who are living with a maiden 
lady, Miss Bascom, find it to their profit to sit at her 
excellent table and feel the daily influence of her large, 
kind nature, Interesting incident, and more than one 
thread of romance, runs through the book. While not 
distinctively religious in tone, its moral is good, and it 
may well be classed among books for the Sunday-school 
library. 


(16mo, pp. 


The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. By Charles M. Sheldon, 
(12mo, pp. 260,. Chieago: A. C, MeClurg & Co. $1.) 


Particularly strong in its treatment of the evils of the 
rum power, this story also deals in an equally candid 
way with other sociological questions. Its truth to 
Christ’s teachings and example is one of its strong 
points, It is a book written in fine, vigorous style, and 
one that may do much good. 

A Family Dilemma, By Lucey C. Lillie. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 314. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $1.25.) 

One acquainted with Mrs, Lillie’s writings need not 
be told that there is not a dull page in this book. , A large 
and somewhat complicated family connection makes it 
uncertain, for a time, who is the rightful heir to a large 
property. The various tangles and dilemmas are, how- 
ever, skilfully straightened out, every one being anxious 
to do right, and the lesson of the book is that right must 
prevail. 

The Heroine of the Mining Camp. By Harriet Earhart Mon- 


roe. (12mo, pp. 224. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society. 90 cents.) 


A young woman accompanies her brother to Colorado, 
and makes her home in a rough mining village. She 
teaches day-school and Sunday-school, influencing the 
children, women, and finally the men, to live Christian 
lives. There is a thread of romance throughout the 
story, and some stirring incidents of camp life. Well- 
prepared summaries of lessons are given, useful for both 
day-school and Sunday-schoo! teachers. 

Two Girls. By Amy E. Blanchard. (12mo, pp. 231, illustrated 
by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 

Just such young people as we like to meet and live 
with play their parts in this charming story Of two girls 
who live in a pleasant Virginia home. The moral is not 
tacked on at the end, but runs through the story. While 
not distinctively religious in tone, the book is one to maké 
girls—and boys—better. 














































































































































































































LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1895 















1. Motober 6,—The Time of the Judg Indg, 21 1-12, 16 
2. October 13.—The Triumph of Gideou........ a vane. 7: 18-23 
%. October 20.—Ruth’s Choice......., we oh Ruth 1 : 14-22 
4. October 27.~—The Child Bamuel........cc.ccccscceccsssessoscerseeessevees 1 fam, 8; 1-123 
6. November 8.—Samuel the Judge. 1 Gam, 7: 5-15 
6. November 10.~Saul Chosen King lie iasitetaneptechiareda nny’ 1 Sam, 10; 17-27 
7. November 17.—Saul R 1 Bam. 15 : 10-23 
& November 2%4—The Woes Of INtOMPEFANCe, ...--rssesrseer-orersere Is@, 5 : 11-28 
% December 1,—-David Anointed King................ -osveeeh SQM. 16: 1-18 
10. December 8.— David and Gollathr.....cccccrecccceeerrercceereeevene 1 Bam, 17 : 38-51 
11. December 15.—Dayid and Jonathan....................0--csseee 1 Sarg. 20 : 32-42 


12, December 22.—The Birth of Christ...............ccsersercrreerseensees Luke 2 ; 6-20 
14. Decemaber 20,— Review. 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


eB 
Study 15.—The Hero Judges: 
A Period of Transition 
Judges 3: 7 to 16; 31; 1 Samuel 1-4, 


I, Tue OrGANIZzeED MATERIAL. 


Othniel and the Aramean oppression (Judg. 3 : 7-11); the 
orafty boldness of Ehud’s deliverance from the Moabitish 
oppression (3; 12-80); the heroism of Deborah,—the desperate 
condition of northern Israel under the oppression of Jabin, 
the Canaanitish king of Hazor (5 : 6-8); the rally of six 
tribes at Deborah’s summons (5 : 9, 13-18; 4: 4-10); the 
glorious victory of Barak’s army at Megiddo (5 ; 19-22; 
4:15, 16); the deed of Juel (4: 17-22; 5: 24-27); the spirit 
of the time (4: 23; 5; 2-5,11,31). The courage of Gideon,— 
the constant raids of the nomadic tribes of the desert (6; 1-6) ; 
Gideon becomes a leader (6 ; 7-40); the scanty forces which 
he actually used (7: 1-8); his successful device (7 : 9-25) ; 
the overwhelming defeat of the nomads (8 ; 1-21); Gideon’s 
rule over the central part of Israel (8 ; 22-35). The fierce 
but loyal faith of Jepthah,—Israel (expecially Gilead) oppressed 
by Ammonites (10: 6-18) ; Jephthah chosen leader (11: 1-11); 
his challenge to Ammon (11 ; 12-28); his rash yow (11 : 29- 
33), and how he kept it (11 : 34-40); his punishment of 
Ephraim’s insolence (12: 1-6). The sportive warfare of Sam- 
son the Nazarite against the Philistines,—his birth and char- 
acter (13 ; 2-25); his marriage, and its consequences (14: 1 
to 15: 8); other wild deeds of strength and bravery (15 : 9 to 
16: 8); his downfall and death (16: 4-31), The days of Eli, 

_ the priest-judge,—his long rule at Shiloh (1 Sam. 4: 18; 1: 8, 
18-24) ; the wickedness of his sons, and consequent religious 
indifference of the people (2: 12-26); his warning (2: 27- 
36) ; the catastrophe at Aphek, and hence at Shiloh (4: 2-22). 


IL, Térics ror Srupy anp Discussion, 

1, The Twelve Tribes as Pictured by this History. (1.) The 
ground ocoupied. Puiting together facts noted in the previous 
studies, and noting the two groups of Canaanitish cities in 
the central plain (Judg. 1 : 27) and near Jebus and Gibeon 
(1: 21, 29, 35), note carefully the limited and divided pos- 
sessions of Israel in the west-Jordan country, Consider this 
asone reason for Israel’s weakness. (2.) The lack of wnity. 
Notice that the only honorable notice of Judah (comp. 15: 
9-13) is confined to the days of Joshua and the elders (3: 
7-11; comp. Josh, 15:17). Judah and Simeon are utterly 
apart. Reuben, Gad, east of Jordan, and Asher and Dan 
at the north, are practically so (5 : 15-17). The nearest 
epproach to unity was In the time of Deborah, but even then 
“Tsrael” was only six tribes. (3.) The rude character of the 
age. Notice the exploit of Ehud, the treachery of Jael, the 
vow of Jephthah and its probable exact fulfilment, the rough 
and ready justice (6 : 20-32; 12: 1-6), the rudeness of the 
religious conceptions of the average man (17 ; 1-13), the law- 
lessness (19 ; 22-30; 21 ; 19-25. (4.) The saving clemenis. 
We must not Isy so much stress on what the narratives do 
say as to omit what they take for granted. The spirit of 
Deborah, and even of Jephthah, would prove that there 
existed a sincere devotion to Jehovah among some, at least, 
of the people. 

2 The Deeds of the Hero Leaders and their Faith, We need 
to ask ourselves why we have stories about five heroes only, 
and merely notices of the others. Is it because no facts were 
available about the others, or because the history of these 
five has especial illustrative value? If the latter, what do 
they illustrate? Does Hebrews 11 give us the clew, or, at 
least, does it furnish the clew which was most satisfactory to 
that writer? Following the clew, note that Deborah is a 
specimen of faith in Jehovah as the God of all Israel: She 
tried, apparently, to unite all the tribes by that wateh word, 


- 
“ 


Gideon might be said to represent an enlightened individual 
trustin God, Jephthah represents no Jess of faith, but it is of 
aruder type. Samson represents a purely conventional type 
of faith. He was a professed servant of Jehovah, fighting on 
behalf of his people; but he was not a spiritual character, as 
far as the narrative shows. 

3. The Key to the History, (1,). Was it a period of failure? 
We are often tempted to regard it as such, assuming that the 
period when Joshua dominated the affairs of Israel was a 
time of relative perfection. Such is the first impression 
given us by the Books of Joshua and Judges, but it is super- 
ficial. (2) Was it a period of progress, of development? It 
would be difficult to explain the improvement made by Sam- 
son over Deborah, or of Jephthah over Gideon, None of 
these characters are ideal, nor are they described for the 
purpose of teaching lessons of character. We really cannot 
answer this question, (3.) Was it a period of experimentation, 
a time of transition? Notice that the stories have local or 
individual importance ; that they impress upon us chiefly the 
weakness, the separateness of the tribes, and the rudeness of 
the times; that they show us the failure to carry out the 
Mosaic ideal of a united nation, acting as a unit, worshiping 
Jehovah in a worthy way, because of this mutual bickering 
and weakness. We note the break-down of the system in Eli’s 
time, and the consequent impulse toward the organization of 
akingdom. Thus the whole intermediate history must be 
treated as transition history, during which the people were 
learning what form of government was essential to the fur- 
therance of their own national ends. (4.) A period of thought- 
ful transition. It was the “struggle of a people of original 
power and lofty destiny with weighty problems of political 
and religious life, which only a few could realize, and they in 
an incomplete way ” (Kittal). 


ROI 
Aids to Specific Study 


ea. 
Lesson 2, October 13, 1895 
The Triumph of Gideon 


Gotpen Text: Though a host should encamp against me, my 
heart shall not fear.—Psa, 27 : 3. 


Lesson Text 


: 13-23. Memory verses: 
Study connection in Judges 7 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION, 

13 And when Gid’e-on was 13 And when Gideon was come, 
come, behold, there was a@ man behold, there was a man that 
that told adream unto his fellow, told a dream unto his fellow, 
and said, Behold, I dreamed a and said, behold, I dreamed a 
dream, and, lo, a cake of barley dream, and, lo, a cake of bar- 
bread tumbled into the host of ley bread tumbled into the 
Mid‘i-an, and came unto a tent, camp of Midian, and came un- 
and smote it that it fell, and to the tent, and smote it that 
overturned it, that the tent lay it fell, and turned it upside 
along. down, that the tent lay along. 

14 And his fellow answeredand 14 And bis fellow answered and 
said, This is nothing else save said, This is nothing else saye 
the sword of Gid’e-on the son of the sword of Gideon the son of 
Jé/‘ash, a man of Is’ra-el: forinto Joash, a man of Israel: into 
his hand hath God delivered his hand God hath delivered 
Mid‘i-an, and all the host. Midian, and ali the host. 

15 { And it was so, when Gid’eon And it was so, when Gideon 
heard the telling of the dream, heard the telling of the dream, 
and the interpretation thereof, and the interpretation thereof, 
that he worshipped, and returned that he worshipped; and he 
into the host of Is’ra-el, and said, returned into the camp of [s- 
Arise; for the Lorp hath de- rae], and said, Arise; for the 
livered into your hand the host Lorp hath delivered into your 
of Mid’i-an, 16 hand the host of Midian, And 

16 And he divided the three hun- he divided the three hundred 
dred men into three companies, men into three companies, 
and he put @ trumpet in every and be put into the hands of 
man’s hand, with empty pitchers, all of them trumpets, and 
and lamps within the pitchers, empty pitchers, with torches 

17 And he said untothem, Look 17 within the pitcbers. And he 
on me, and do likewise; and, be- said unto them, Look on me, 
hold, when I come to the outside and do likewise: and, behold, 
of the camp, it shall be thai, as I when I come to the outermost 
do, #0 shall ye do. part of the camp, it shell be 

18 When I blow with a trumpet, that, as I do, so shall ye do. 
Tand all that are with me, then When I blow the trumpet, I 
blow ye the trumpets also on and all that are with me, then 
every side of all the camp, and blow ye the trumpets also on 
say, The sword of the Lorp, and every side oP all the camp,and 
of Gid’e-on, say, For the Lorn and for 

19 ¢ So Gid’e-on, and the hun- Gideon. 
dred men that were with him, 19 So Gideon, and the hundred 
came unto the outside of the men that were with him, came 
camp in the beginning of the unto the outermost part of the 
middie watch ; and they had but camp in the beginning of the 
newly set the watch: and they middle watch, when they had 
blew the trumpets, and brake the but newly set the watch : and 
pitchers that were in their hands. they blew the trumpets, and 

2 And the three companies brake in pieces the pitchers 
blew the trumpets, and brakethe 20 that were in their bands. And 
pitchers, and held the lamps in the three companies blew the 
their left hands, and the trum- trumpets, aud brake the pitcb- 
pets in their right hands to blow ers, and held the torches in 
withal: and they cried, The sword their left bands, and the trum- 
of the Lorn, and of Gid’e-on. pets in their right bands to 

21 And they stood every man blow withal: and they cried. 


(Judg. 7 19, 20.) 


a 


18 








in his place ronnd about the 
camp : and al) the host ran, and 
cried, and fled. 

22 And the three hundred blew 
the trumpets, and the Lorp set 
every man’s sword against his 
fellow, even throughout all the 
host : and the host fled to Béth- 
shit’tah in Ze-ré’/rath, and to the 
border of A-bel~me-hd'lab, unto 
Tab/bath, 

28 And the men of Is’ra-el gath- 
ered themselves together out of 
Na&ph’ta-ll, and out of Ash/er, and 
outof all Ma-nas’seh, and pursued 
after the Mid’j-an-ites. 


The sword of the Lorp and of 

21 Gideon. And they eth pay 
man in his place = pane 
the camp; and all the brat 
ran ; and they shouted, and 

22 * put them to flight, And they 
blew the three hundred trum- 

" pets, and the Lorp set every 
man's sword against bis fel- 
low, and against all the host: 
and the boat fled as far as Betb- 
shittah toward Zererah, as far 
as the *border of Abel-meho- 

23 lah, by Tabbath. And. the 
men of Israel were gathered 
together out of Naphtali, and 
out of Asher, and out of all 
Manasseb, and puraued after 
Midian, 


1 A sword for &r. * Another reading ia, fied. * Heb 
he American Revisers would substitute ’ wht yah” 


wherever it ocvurs. 
KSYIY 
Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GoLpEen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuve and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.— Pra. 46 ; 1 
oO 
Lesson Topic: Help through Unexpected Agencies. 


1. The Significant Dream, vs, 13-15. 
OUTLINE: 4 2- The Unusual Wéapons, vs. i6+4¢e. 
3- The Complete Rout, ys. 31-23. 
oe 
DatLy Home Reapmes; 
M.—Judg. 7 i 13°23. 
T.—Judg. 6 : 1-10. 
W.—Judg. 6; t1-a1, 
T.—Judg. 6 : 33-40. 
P.—Judg. 7 ; 1-12, Testing for service, 
S,—1 Cor. 1; 20¢g1. Strength in weakness. 
S.—Psa. 27 : 1-14. God the helper. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the luterimtional 
Bible Reading Association.) 


es 
Lesson Analysis 


I, THE SIGNIFICANT DREAM. 


‘ee the Lorp” 


Triumph of Gideon. 
Prayer in danger. 
Gideon's commission. 
Gideon assured, by 


1. The Dream : 

Behold, I dreamed a dream (13). P 
He dreamed, and behold a jadder set up (Gen. 8 : 12). 
Aud Joxeph dreamed a dream (Gen. 37 : 5), 
Your old men shall dream dreams (Joel 2 ; 28). 
a. The Interpretation : 

This is nothing else save the sword af Gideon (14), 
Do not interpretations belong to God ? (on. 40:8.) 


Ax he interpreted to us, so it waa (Gen, 41 ; 18). 
Let Daniel be called, and he will shew the interpretation (Dan, 


5:12), 
3 The Bftect : : 
Gideon ,. , worshipped ; and he retwrned,,. . and said, Arise 
(15). 


Joseph remembered the dreams, .. . and said (Gen. 42 : 9). 
Being warned of God in a dream, he withdrew (Mati, 2 : 22). 
I have suffered many things... in a dream (Matt. 27 : 19). 


Il, THE UNUSUAL WEAPONS, 
1. Trumpets : 
He put into the hands of all of them trumpets (16). 


Seven priests shall bear seven trumpets of rams’ horns (Josh. 8: 4). 


Sound not # trumpet before ween, Se the peeeeenes (Matt. 6: 


I am become sounding brass (1 Cor. 13 : 
2. Pitchers : 

He put into the hands of all of them , . . empty pitchers (16). 
Raed came out... with her pitcher upon her shoulder (Gen. 
Or the + be broken at the fountain (Eccl, 12 : 6), 

There shall meet you 4 man bearing a pitcher of water (Mark 14 : 13). 
3. Torches : 
He put into the hands of all. . . torches within the tg (16), 


Behold . .. a flaming torch that patecd between (Gen, } : 17), 
Ten vieaion, which took their lamps, and went forth (Matt, 2:1). 
Cometh thither with lanterns and hes (John 18 : 3), 


4- Blasts : 
And they blew the trwmpete (19), 


Then ye shall sound an alarm with the fommeate (Num. 10 : 9), 
The priests blew with the cum) (Josh. 
When I blow the trumpet, . . . then blow ye an udg. 7 


5. Outertes : j 
They oried, The sword of the Lord and of Gideon (20). 


Zhe le shouted with a great shout (Josh, 6 : 20). 
hilistines shouted as they m@# him (Judg, 15 : = 
Moab shall die with tumult, with shouting (Amos 2 


Ill, THE OOMPLETE ROUT. 
1. Plight : 
And all the host ran (21). 
They arose and ficd io fee poiltens | (2 ih evay m. 
peer vs were Oty pop ed 4s » 
2. are ss 
And the Lord ¢ t every man's sword against jis fellow (22). 


Behold, every man's sword was a opelnat bt hia Seliow @ Sem. 14: 2). 
Every one he on destroy anothet (2 Chron. 

Trembling took hold of them there (Pasa. 46 : ad 

3- Pursuit : 


The men of Israel , .. pursued after Midian (23). 


Abram... as far as Dan (Gen. 14: thes 

by ~ A a ++, @nd the three . faint, yet pursuing 
( 

Het ok tbe two kings , . . and discomfited a)! the host (Judg. $ : 12). 


= 


Verse 13,—"' There was a man that told a dream unto 
(1) A casual event; (2) A casnal nafration ; 
auditor; 4) An overwhelming result. 


his fellow.” 
(3) An unsuspected 








Verse 15.—** Arise; for the Lord hath delivered into your hand the 
host of Midian. ‘Jehovah's great act ; (3) laraal's great duty. 

Verse 17. — "Loo on me, and do likewise.” (1) An exemplary 
leader; (2) An attentive following.—(1) Gideon's example; (2) 
Israel’s imitation. 

Verse 20.—* The three Cay blew, ... and brak: 
held :... and they cried.” (1) Punctilious obedience; (3) Unques- 
tioning obedience ; (3) Triumphant obedience, 

Verse 21.—“‘All the host ” The host of Midian: (1) Its 
| er gl (2) Its purpose ; (3) Its surprise ; (4) Its panic; (5) Its over- 


Verse 23.—‘‘ And the men of Israel . . . pursued after Midian.’’ (1) 
Israel's strength ; (2) Midian’s weakness. 


RSAS> 
Lesson Bible Reading 


The Midianites 


Ancestry (Gen. 25 : 1, 2; 1 Chron. 1 : 32). 

Home (Exod. 2:15; 3:1; Num. 22:1, 4). 
Religion (Exod. 2:16; 18: 9-12; Num. 25 : 1-3, 6). 
Rulers (Num. 31 : 8; Judg. 8 : 5). 

Occupation (Gen. 37 : 28, 36; Judg. 6 : 3, 4). 
Enmity (Num. 22: 5-7; Judg. 6 : 1, 2, 6). 
Overthrow (Judg. 7 :.19-22; 8: 10-12; Psa, 83: 9-11). 


- and 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE History or tHe Second BrsricaL Periop.—The 

history recorded in Judges, Ruth, and 1 and 2 Samuel, 

falls into four periods: the history of the hero judges, Joshua 

to Gideon ; that of the successive judges, Abimelech to Eli; 

that of Samuel and Saul, from the death of Eli; that of the 

reign of David. The first two of these periods are not com- 
monly separated, but it is very important to separate them. 

Tue CuoronoLoey.—According to 1 Kings 6 : 1,Solomon’s 
temple was built four hundred and eighty years after either 
the beginning or the close of the forty years of the exodus. 
In Acts 13:19, the number four hundred and fifty is some- 
how connected with the years from Moses to Samuel. Many, 
adding up the years given in the Book of Judges, make a 
total much larger than these. Josephus and some of the 
Christian Fathers give larger totals, differing among them- 
selves, 

It has now for a generation been fashionable to date the 
exodus about 1320 B.C., thus reducing the. time from the 
death of Moses to the building of the temple to about three 
hundred years, asa maximum. This is based on arguments 
all of which have conjectural links. Within the past three 
or four years, the fashion seems to have changed suddenly in 
favor of a date which further retluces the time by half a cen- 
tury or more. In the midst of these conflicting opiniags one 
may well be in doubt, unless he has settled the matter for 
himself by his own study. For interpretations of the biblical 
numbers, see Butler’s “ Bible Work” (Vol. III, pp. 32, 33). 
Personally, I have no doubt that the author computed his 


chronology by periods of forty years for the time before the - 


death of Gideon, but for the time after that computed it by 
the years of the successive judges, and that this distinction is 
the key to the understanding of his numbers. 

Tue Events To Gipron’s TimE.—On the basis of the idea 
of the chronology just stated, they were as follows. Included 
in the first forty years (3:11) were the conquests under 
Joshua, lasting six years or more (Josh. 14 : 10), the subse- 
quent events mentioned in Joshua, and the eight years of 
Cushan-rishathaim (Judg. 3: 8). Included in the second 
and third periods of forty years (3 : 30) were the colonizing 
of Dan (chaps. 17, 18), the civil war with Benjamin (chaps. 
19-21), Phinehas being yet alive (20 : 28), and the eighteen 
years of the Moabite oppression (3:14). Included in the 
fourth period of forty years (5 : 31) were the deeds of Sham- 
gar, and the twenty years of the oppression of Jabin (3 : 31: 
4:3). Within the fifth period of forty years (8 : 28) no 
events are recorded save the seven years (6 : 1) of the Midian- 
ite oppression, and the various exploits of Gideon. 

Events DirecTLy PRECEDING THOSE OF THE LEsson.— 
Gideon had gathered an army of thirty-two thousand men to 
fight Midian (6 : 34,35; 7:3). A much larger Midianite 
army was gathered to oppose him (6:33; 8:10). They 
were in the valley of Jezreel, and he upon the heights to the 
south of the valley (6: 33; 7:1, 8, ete.). Look up the 
geography, as it is important. It was the time of wheat har- 
vest (6: 11),and we may perhaps infer that the Midianite army 
had just come into the country for that year (6 : 3), and that 
the hordes in charge of their cattle (6: 5) were to follow later. 
Gideon’s army was too small to cope with the Midianites. 
If he was to succeed at all, it must be by stratagem and by 
special Divine favor. So he sent twenty-two thousand men, 
all who would own that they were faint-hearted, to form a 
corps of observation, in the Gilead region east of the Jordan 
(7:3). If he was defeated, they could scatter; but if he was 
successful, they would be on the line of pursuit, ready to help 
annihilate the enemy. Then he selected three hundred men, 
by a test which showed them to be expecially supple-bodied 
and wary, and sent the rest into canip near by (7 : 7, 8, 23). 
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All this was done by Divine direction. The plan was first to 
cause a panic among the Midianites, and then to have men 
at hand to take advantage of the panic. The lesson gives 
an account of the panic. 


=e 
Critical Notes 


The lesson describes, first, certain means by which God en- 
couraged Gideon (vs. 13-15); second, Gideon’s arrangements 
for causing the panic (vs. 16-18) ; third, the carrying out of 
his plan (vs, 19-21); fourth, the results (vs. 22, 23), and the 
narrative that follows). 

Verses 13-15.—Of no one of the judges is it recorded that 

God took such pains to make him sure of his mission, Be- 
sides the appearing of the angel to him (6: 11-24), and his 
success in overthrowing the altar of Baal (6 : 25-32), and in 
raising an army (vs. 34, 35), three separate miracles had been 
vouchsafed,—namely, the miraculous acceptance of his sacri- 
fice (6 : 21), and the two miracles with the fleece (6 : 36-40). 
And now God proposes to ericourage Gideon by evidence of 
still a different kind. There is no indication that God dis- 
approved Gideon’s carefulness, his wanting to be very sure. 
There is a diametrical difference between the man who dis- 
credits evidence frivolously or captiously, and the man who 
takes great pains to avoid mistakes, because he feels the re- 
sponsibilities that rest upon him.—Gideon was come: The 
explanation of this phrase is in the previous verses. Gideon 
had resolved to stake the issues of the whole campaign on a 
peculiar stratagem. He felt the responsibilities of the situa- 
tion, and it made him afraid. To encourage him, God directed 
him to go down stealthily into the camp of the enemy, and 
see what he would find there. He and his servant Purah had 
gone down, and had now got within the picket lines.— Told a 
dream: He had no idea that the spies of the enemy were 
listening just outside the tent.—A cake of barley bread: Not 
& spear, or astone, or an engine of war, but a harmless Johnny- 
cake.— Tumbled : Came rolling over and over, as if some one 
had bowled it* into the camp.—The tent: The Revised Ver- 
sion is correct in retaining the definite article. Perhaps 
some especial tent is intended,—that of the: commanding gen- 
eral, for example, or some national sanctuary tent; or the 
meaning may be merely the tent that it happened to hit.— 
Smote it that it fell, etc.; One would expect that the tent would 
arrest the progress of tlie cake, but, instead, the tent was pros- 
trated. This was surprising. With thesurprise the dreamer 
awoke, and, finding his tent-mate awake, told him the dream, 
just as Gideon and Purah were within listening distance.— 
This is nothing else save the sword: This reply shows where 
the thoughts of the men had been in the daytime. They 
had heard rumors of Gideon, and were apprehensive.— God 
hath delivered: The nations around Israel are uniformly rep- 
resented in the Old Testament as imbued with a fear of 
Israel’s God. They knew of the wonders he had wrought for 
his people, and feared becoming the objects of his miracle- 
working wrath. This element enters into every account of 
their being thrown into a panic before Israel_— When Gideon 
heard ... he worshipped, etc. : As the two drowsy men finished 
talking akews the dream, they probably turned over and went 
to sleep again, unaware that their talk had been overheard, 
and with no idea of how tremendously true it was. Gideon 
had learned two things that were immensely encouraging to 
him. One was that he and his lightfooted men could with- 
out difficulty get past the sentries of the enemy to any posi- 
tion they desired for their purpose. The second was that 
the Midianites were afraid of him. God had brought such 
influences to bear upon their minds that they were ready to 
become panic-stricken. This was favorable to his scheme.— 
Arise ; for Jehovah hath delivered, etc.: It is Jehovah that has 
done it, but all the more they themselves must act. 

Verses 16-18.—Gideon gives the orders requisite for carry- 
ing out his plan.—The three hundred men: God’s tests for 
selecting men are seldom arbitrary. These men had been 
selected for a peculiar service,—a service that required light- 
ness of foot, strength and suppleness of muscle, keenness of 
the. senses, unbounded nerve, self-control, and a habit of 
wariness that should never for an instant be off guard. 
Without such qualities, how could these men get tq their 
proper places around the camp of Midian without being 
observed? How could they hold themselves to their proper 
duties, after the action began, and continue to wave their 
torches and blow their trumpets, instead of either fighting 
somebody or else running away? The test by which they 
had been selected was very simple, and yet admirably 
adapted to secure just such men. Not every man is physi- 
cally able to stand by a spring and stoop and_ toss the water 
into his mouth with his hand, as a dog does with his tongue; 
and the hunter or shepherd who is in the habit of drinking 
in this way, instead of kneeling down to drink, is the one 
who is never off his guard, not even while he drinks.— Three 
companies: So that they might approach the camp from 
three directions, and surround it.— Torches within ‘the pitchers: 
Tall earthen jars, that concealed the light of the torches.— 
The outermost part: The very edge of the camp, — 
inside the picket lines—As J do, s0 shall ye do: Not that 
they could see every movement of Gideon in the dark. The 
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meaning of the order is explained in the verse that follows, 
They were to await his signal, and break the pitchers and 
blow the trampets when he did.—On every side of all the 
camp: It was essential to the success of the plan that the 
camp should be completely surrounded, so that the attack 
should seem to come from every quarter. And it took picked 
men to be able, all of them, to get to their appointed places, * 
so as to be ready to respond to the signal, and that without 
waking up anybody.—For Jehovah and for Gideon: Perhaps 
this should be interpreted by the next verse, and translated 
as in the Old Version. At any rate, the war-cry was chosen 
with neference to the fears already current among the Midian- 
ites (v.14). These men, who feared that the God of Israel 
would deliver them to the sword of Gideon, were to be made 
to think that the sword of Jehovah and of Gideon was upon 
them. 

Verses 19-21.—The plan seems to have been carried ont 
without- failure in any of the details.—The middle watch; 
This seems to imply that the night was divided into three 
watches,— They had but newly set the watch: There was a little 
bustle and wakefulness in connection with changing the sen- 
tries, and then the.camp fell into a profounder slumber, 
Meanwhile the three hundred picked men were stealthily 
creeping up, successfully avoiding the notice of the newly 
posted pickets.—Blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers: 
The alarm came from every direction with a sudden crash.— 
The torches in their lft hands, and the trumpets in their right 
hands: That left them no hands to fight with. Had they 
begun fighting, they would have been seen fighting, and the 
Midianite swords would have been turned against them. As 
it was, the Midianites thought that where there were 80 
many trumpeters there must be thousands upon thousands of 
fighting men, and in their fright they mistook their own 
comrades for these supposed fighting men.— They stood every 
man in his place: It took disciplined wills to enable them to 
do that. Every man of them was doubtless wild to get hold 
of a weapon, and participate in the slaughter. But they 
accomplished greatly more by just standing and blowing 
their trumpets.— They shouted, and put them to flight: The 
reading of the Hebrew text is doubtful. Probably the read- 
ing followed by the text of the Revised Version is to be pre- 
ferred. The difference between the two is not important. 

Verses 22, 23.—These and the following twenty-three 
verses describe the successful result of Gideon’s stratagem,— 
And Jehovah set: The success was from God.—Zvery man’s 
sword against his fellow: Each suddenly awakened and hastily 
armed Midianite, seeing hostile trumpeters in every direc- 
tion, and sure that there were hostile soldiers all around, 
mistook his comrade for a hostile soldier, and attacked him 
with fury.— All the host : This maddened condition extended 
through the whole Midianite army, there in the darkness 
that was lighted only by the flare of the enemies’ torches, 
There was no rallying anywhere.—The host fled: They ran 
away, fighting one another, and fleeing one from another.— 
As far as Beth-shittah, etc.: They got down into the Jordan 
valley, scattered themselves along the valley, and crossed the 
river at various points.— The men of Israel were gathered to-- 
gether: According to the form of the word, they were “cried 
out,” that is, summoned by public criers. Evidently, they 
must have joined in the pursuit before daylight, else, when 
the light came, the Midianites would have discovered that 
there was nobody after them, and would have recovered from 
their panic, There was no time, therefore, to summon these 
men from their homes in Naphtali and Asher and all Manas- 
seh. Hence it follows that these were the men from these 
tribes who origifially constituted Gideon’s army (6: 35). In 
other words, they were the remaining 9,700 of his 10,000 
men (7 : 3-8). The statement (7 : 7, 8) that they went each 
to his place, each to his tent, might easily mean that they 
had been sent to their homes, but it does not necessarily 
mean that. The facts show that they had been separated 
from Gideon and the three hundred, but posted somewhere 
where they could be conveniently called upon to join in the 
pursuit. With different details, a similar disposition was 
made of the twenty-two thousand who had been sent to the 
mountain country of Gilead (7 : 3). 

The story of Gideon is not infrequently used to teach the 
doctrine that faith, in its higher type, ignores disparity of 
forces, ignores the adaptation of means to end, ignores com- 
mon sense. Of course, those who teach this do not put it in 
this way, but this is virtually what their teaching amounts 
to. And certainly the story does teach that, when one is 
certain that he knows God’s will, he need not trouble him- 
self farther as to means and ends. All he has to do is to 
obey. But it also emphasizes the truth that it is ordinarily 
God’s will that we be diligent in adapting means to ends 
The representation is not that Gideon used only a small por- 
tion of the resources at his command, only three hundred 
men out of thirty-two thousand, but that he used each por- 
tion of these resources in the way in which it would prove 
most effective. It is not that he selected the three hundred 
men for special service by a whimsical test, but by a test 
admirably adapted to the purpose. And so with the other 
points brought out in the story. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 















































































































































































































The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE period of the Judges may be roughly estimated as 

extending through the four hundred years from B.C. 

1400 to B, C, 1000, and in this long reign of tribal disunion 

and decay of national feeling, the story of Gideon is assigned 

to about the middle point in the chronology generally 
received, 

The country was far from the sole possession of the He- 
brews; for we are told that they dwelt among the Canaanites 
or lowlanders, the Hittiter,—a race whose central power ex- 
tended, north of Palestine, to the Euphrates, the Amorites 
or hill-men, the Perizzites or peasants, the Hivites or yil- 
lagers, and the Jebusites, who held Jerusalem,—most of these 
being, no doubt, more or less related peoples, That Israel 
should have adopted their religion, so attractive to the 
groster passions, and worshiped the local Baals and Asherahs, 
whioh symbolized the male and female principles in nature, 
was the almost inevitable result of this state of things; for 
they had always been strongly inclined to idolatry, then 
universal, ! 

But troubles followed the moral degeneracy this apostasy, 
from a pure faith, implied, and they fell under the power of 
sucegssive enemies, from whom they were delivered, sooner 
or later, when their manhood had been reinvigorated by the 
sharp discipline of adversity; leaders called judges, rising, 
whom the tribes specially oppressed at the moment, con- 
sented to follow aguinst the common enemy, like the “ agir” 
of Arab tribes, who is selected as temporary dictator of tribal 
allianoes in similar emergencies, An inroad from Mesopo- 
tamia had been succeeded, after a generation, by subjection 
to Moab for eighteen years, Then came deliverance for 
eighty years, 

The Philistines of the coast-plain next assailed the tribes 
near them, while, in the north, a Canaanite king in Upper 
Galilee, who had seized the plain of Esdraelon, and intro- 
duced, on an expanse so favorable for their services, a for- 
midabie force of iron chariots, apparently scythed, “mightily 
oppressed Israel” in these parts for twenty years, till defeated 
by Barak,—his general, Sisera, being slain, 

Forty years of peace followed, but the prosperity of the 
resoued territory then tempted an inroad by the united tribes 
of desert Arabs, called, in Judges, Midianites and Amalekites, 
who swarmed in countless numbers over Jordan, as they are 
always ready to do if a chance of success invites them, In- 
deed, there was just such an inundation of Bedouins in 1867, 
when the weakness of Turkey, after the Crimean War, left the 
country stripped of soldiers, Everything was destroyed or 
swept off by these Old World marauders; endless camels fed 
on the growing crops, and neither sheep nor ox nor ass was le‘t, 
from the north to the south of the land, if the spoilers could 
seize it. Safety for the plundered Hebrews could only be 
found in the natural caves of the hills, and in the stockades, 
and other rough defenses, which offered shelter here and 
there. 

The country, it was clear, must either be delivered from 
the invading hosts or see its population perish of famine. 
But now, in ite extremity, a hero was found who was to save 
it. Gideon, “a mighty man of valor,” as shown in his past 
attacks on the invaders, in their successive yearly inroads,— 
the last, moreover, of e valiant family of eight sons, seven of 
whom had perished at Tabor in battle with the Bed/ween 
(Judg. 8 : 18, 19). To this natural leader of his people, we 
are told, an angel appeared, while he was tlfreshing wheat in 
secret, to hide it from the Arabs, commissioning him to rouse 
the clans against the enemy, and promising him success,—a 
miracle confirming the authority of the eammons, Enthu- 
siasm for Jehovah, who had thus honored him, was at once 
aflame in his bosom. His father, like Israel at large, had 
gone over to Baal; but that night the altar raised to the sun- 
god, and the Ashereh beside it, on his father’s ground per- 
hapa, were hewn down by Gideon, and a new altar raised to 
Jehovah,—his father manfully defending the act, however,— 
with the result tha: Jehovah was once more acoepted as the 
true God. 

The Midianites and Amalekiies had meanwhile swarmed 
over the Jordan onoe more, and had set up their countless 
tenta in Exdraelon, Gideon's soul kindled at the sight of 
them, and the war-horn was sent out fer and newr, Presently 
the men of Ophrah, of the clan of Abieszer (Josh, 17 : 2), 
hurried to him from their district, west of Shechem, and, 
before long, bands from Manasseh, on the south edge of Ee- 
dreelon, and from Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali, farther 
north, streamed to his headquarters. But the peril was so 
great, and the modesty of Gideon so deep, that, in spite of 
such support, he shrank from battle till encouraged by cheer- 
ing omens vouchsafed him. 

The Bed’ ween hordes lay in the green bay on the north side 
of the hills of Gilboa, under Little Hermon; Gideon’s volun- 
teers, on the south of the hills which run close by to a point, in 
their triangular encroachment on E-draelon. The brook Jalud, 
known after Gideon's day as that of Harod, or “ Trembling,” 
runs eastward down the slope jowards the Jordan, the hills 


from a height and upsetting “ the tent,” 
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hiding the one force from the other, Dismissing as many as 
wished to leave, Gideon still had ten thousand men ; but of 
these he chose out three hundred who had goolness of mind 
enough to lift the water of Jalud to their mouths in drinking: 

Arab encampments have no pickets or protection’against 
surprise, and on this Gideon formed his plan. Emboldened 
by another omen, he divided the three hundred into three 
bands, all provided with trumpets, and clay pitchers in which 
a light could be hidden, and appoipted them to show them- 
selves suddenly, at three points, on the hills, from which, 
after breaking their pitchers and waving their torches, they 
were to rush down on the sleeping host of Arabs, with a wild 
war-shout, from every side. The stratagem was completely 
successful. It seemed as if all Israel had gathered to the 
attack. Panic-struck, the Bed’ween—as well might be, what 
with the flash of three hundred torches, and the tempest of 
fierce outcries in every direetion, and the pitchy darkness of 
thecamp—were instantly in wild confusion, Theonly thought 
was flight for life. Midian was vanquished. The land was 
saved. 


Bournemouth, England, 
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A Battle without a Sword 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


2 REDUCE thirty-two thousand to three hundred was 
a strange way of preparing for a fight; and, no doubt, 
the handful left felt some sinking of their courage when they 
looked on their own small number and then on the wide- 
spread Midianite host, Gideon, too, would need heartening, 
So the first thing to be noted is the encouragement given 
him. God strengthens faith when it needs strengthening, 
and he has many ways of doing so, Note that Gideon’s visit 
to the Midianite camp was on “the same night” on which 
his little band was left alone after the ordeal by water, How 
punctually to meet our need, when it begins to be felt, do 
God’s helps come! It was by God’s command that he under- 
took the daring adventure of stealing down to the camp. 
We can fancy how silently he and Phurah crept down the 
hillside, and, with hushed breath and wary steps, lest they 
should stumble on and wake some sleeper, or even rouse 
some tethered camel, picked their way among the tents, But 
they had God’s command and promise, and these make men 
brave, and turn what would else be foolhardy into prudence. 
He put his ear to the black camel’s-hair wall of one tent, and 
heard what his faith could not but recognize as God’s message 
to him, 

The soldier's dream was just such as such a man would 
dream in such circumstances, A round loaf of barley (the 
commonest kind of bread) was dreamed of as rolling down 
The use of the defi- 
nite article seems to point to some particular tent, perhaps 
simply the one in which the dreamer lay, or perhaps the 
general’s; but the noun may be used as a collective, and 
what is meant may be that the loaf went through the camp, 
overturning all the tents in its way, The interpretation 
needed no Daniel, but the immediate explanation given 
shows, not only the transparency of the symbol, but the dread 
in the Midianite ranks of Gideon’s prowess, A nameless 
awe, which goes far to produce the defeat it dreads, was 
beginning to creep over them. It finds utferance both in the 
dream and in its translation. The tiny loaf worked effects 
disproportioned to its sise, A rock thundering down the 
hillside might have mass and momentum enough to level a 
line of tents, but one poor Joaf to do it! Some mightier 
than human hand must have set it going on its career, So 
the soldier interprets that God had delivered the army into 
Gideon’s hand. 

This dream suggests two or three considerations. In sey- 
eral instances we find God speaking to those outside Israel by 
dreams; for example, Pharaoh and his two officers, Nebu- 
chadneszar, Pijate’s wife. It is the lowest form of divine 
communication, and, like other lower forms, is not to be 
looked for when the higher teaching of the Spirit of Christ is 
open t us all. 

Again, while both dream and interpretation might be 
accounted for on simply natural grounds, a deeper insight 
into the so-called “natural” brings us to see it as al! pene- 
trated by the operations of the ever-present God, And the 
coincidences which brought Gideon to just that tent among 
the thousands along the valley at just the moment when the 
two startled sleepers were talking, might well strike Gideon, 
as they did, as being God’s own fulfilment of the promise 
that “what they say” would strengthen his hands for the 
attack (vy. 11). 

Further, Gideon had already had the sign of the fleece and 
the dew; but God does not disdain to let him have an addi- 
tional encouragement, and to let him draw confirmation of 
his own token from the talk of two Midianites, Faith may 
be buttressed by men’s words, albeit its only foundation is 
God's. 

Gideon has a place in the muster-rol! of heroes of faith in 
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Hebrews 11, and his whole conduct in this leseon proves his 
right to stand there. He worshiped,” for his soul went ont 
in trust to God, whose voice he heard through the two 
Midianites’, and bowed in thankfulness and submissive obedi- 
ence. There could be no outward worship there, with an 
army of sleepers clase by, but the silent uplifting of confidence 
and desire reaches God and strengthens the man. So he 
went back with new assurance of victory, and roused his 
sleeping band (‘‘ Arise”’). . 

Mark his words, as another token of his faith. The Midian- 
ite interpreter had said, “God has delivered ;” Gideon says, 
“The Lord has delivered.” The former name is the more 
general, and is natural on the lips of a heathen ; the latter is 
the covenant name, and to use it implies reliance on the 
Jehovah revealed by his acta to Israel. The Midianite had 
said that the host was delivered into Gideon’s hand; he says 
that it is delivered into the hands of the three handred, sup- 
pressing himself, and honoring them, God’s soldiers mast 
be willing to “esteem other better than themselves,” and to 
fight for God’s glory, not their own. The Midianite had 
said, “‘ This is...the sword of Gideon;” he bid his men 
cry “the sword of the Lord, and of Gideon.” It was God's 
cause for which they were contending, not his; and yet it 
was his, inasmuch as he was God’s instrument. “ Excellent 
mixture,” says Thomas Fuller, “both joined together; al- 
mirable method,--God put in the first place. Where divine 
blessing leads up the van, and man’s valor brings up the 
battle, must not vietory needs follow in the rear?” 

Gideon does not seem to have been divinely directed to the 
stratagem by which the Midianites were thrown into panic. 
He had been promised victory, but that does not lead him to 
idle waiting for fulfilment of the promise. “To wait for God's 
performance in doing nothing is to abuse that divine provi- 
dence, which will so work that it will not allow usa to idle” 
(Bishop Hall), True faith will wisely adopt means to reach 
promised ends, and, having used brain and hand as if all 
depended on ourselves, will look to him, as if nothing depended 
on us, but all on him. 

There was strong faith as well as daring and skilful gene- 
ralshipAn leading down the three hundred, with no weapons 
but trumpets and pitchers, to close quarters with an armed 
enemy so superior in numbers, And did it not need some 
faith, too, not only on Gideon but on God, on the part of his 
band, to plunge down the hill on such an errand, each man 
with both his hands full, and so unable to strike a blow? 
The other three hundred at Thermopyle have been wept 
over and sung,’ Were not these three hundred as ttue 
heroes? Let us not count heads when we are called on to 
take God’s side. His soldiers are always in the minority, 
but, if he is reckoned in, the minority becomes the majority. 
“They that be with us are more than they that be with 
them,” 

One can fancy the sleepers starting up dazed by the sudden 
bray of the trumpets and the wild shout of that war-cry 
yelled from every side. As they stumbled out of their tents, 
without leaders, without knowledge of the numbers of their 
foe, and saw all around the flaring torches, and heard the 
trompet-blasts, which seemed to speak of an immense attack - 
ing force, no wonder that panic shook them, and they fled! 
Huge mobs of undisciplined men, as Eastern armies are, and 
these eminently were, are especially liable to such infectious 
alarms; and the larger the force, the faster does panic spread, 
the more unmanageable does the army become, and the 
more fatal are the results. Each man reflects, and so in- 
creases his neighbor's fear. ‘Great armies, once struck 
with amazement, are like wounded whales. Give them but 
line enough, and the fishes will be the fishermen to catch 
themselves.” 

So the host broke up in wild disorder, and hurried in frag- 
ments towards the Jordan fords, trampling each other down 
as they raced through the darkness, and each man, as he 
ran, dreading to feel the enemy's sword in his back next 
moment, “The wicked flee when no man pursueth; but 
the righteous is bold as a lion.” Thus without stroke of 
weapon was the yictory won. The battle was the Lord’s. 

And the story is not antiquated in substance, however the 
form of the contests which God’s soldiers have to-day to fight 
has changed. Still it is true that we shall only wage war 
aright when we feel that it is his cause for which we con- 
tend, and his sword which wins the victory. If Gideon had 
put himeelf first in his war-cry, or had put his own name 
only in it, the issue would have been different, 

May we not also venture to apply the peculiar acconter- 
ments of the victorious three hundred to ourselyes? Christ's 
men have no weapons to wield but the sounding out from 
them, as from a trumpet, of the word of the Lord, and the 
light of a Christian life shining through earthen vessels, 
If we boldly lift up our voices in the ancient war-cry, and let 
that word peal forth frum us, and flash the light of holy lives 
on a dark world, we may break the sleepers’ slumbers to a 
glad waking, and win the noblest of victories by leading them 
to enlist in the army of our Captain, and to become partakers 
of his conquests by letting him conquer, and thereby save, 


thetn. 


Failon fiel.!, Manchester, England, 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H, W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Preparation, Help, Victery 


(x had given Gideon every possible preparation for 

victory, by personal converse, (Judg, 6 : 11), by promise 
of his presence (y. 16}, by repeated signs (v. 17), by the help 
of active, daring work in destroying the idol of Baal, by the 
sign of the fleece, by the initiatory obedience of assembling 
an army; but there was yet to be a greater preparation, 

God gould not have given Gideon in words any such prepa- 
ration for victory as he got from the common soldier of the 
enemy. He had to send Gideon into the enemy’s camp for 
encouragement. There he saw that Midian believed that 
the symbol of rural poverty had smitten the tent of the com- 
mander, the symbol of all wealth and strength, and utterly 
scattered it. The heart needs as much preparation for vic- 
tory as the hand. ' 

But an equa! point of help was wrought in the preparation 
of the hearts of the Midianites. They were made ready for 
panic, The very common soldier knew of the sword of 
Gideon, and that the Lord would deliver all the host of 
Midian into his hand. 

It had been go in all their history. It issoin ours, He 
said: “I will send my fear before thee; .,. I will make all 
thine enemies turn their backs.” By the Red Sea the chil- 
dren of Israel sang: “Trembling shall take hold on the 
mighty men of Moab, Fear and dread shall fall upon the 
inhabitants of Canaan.” When Jonathan and his armor- 
hearer faced the host, there was trembling in the host, in the 
field, among all the people, the garrison, and the hangers-on 
for spoil. 

So one man camps against a million heathen now. 

The victory was complete, The Midianites and their 
allies—the men of Buccoth and Penuel—were so utterly 
destroyed that they came not against Israel any more during 
the life of Gideon, not until Israel had weakened itself by 
sinning once more. 


University Park, Colo, 
AS 
Teaching Hints 


By A, F. Schauffler, D, D. 


. The.Triumph of Gideon ; or, Two Causes and Two Effects 


HAT in our lesson to-day which is most apparent is of 

| the least importance, and that which is mo-t important 

is least apparent. This is often the case in the affairs of men. 

We see that which is visible easily, but that which is invisible 
is frequently the fundamental. é 

Call to the attention of the class the dreadful oppression 
which came to Israel through the constant invasions of the 
Midianites. They came up just at the time when Israel 
reaped that which they had sown, and took all the increase 
of the land. Their numbers were innumerable, and they dev- 
astated the land. This took place regularly year after year. 
There was no resisting them. This desolation was a most 
apparent thing, which no man could fail to see. 

But there was a cause for this. It was not so visible, but 
it was none the less real. Had you gone through the land, 
you would have seen many altars to Baal, and many groves 
where idolatrous practices were indulged in. Israel had for- 
saken the God of their fathers, and had given themselves 
over to the idolatries of the Canaanites. Even in the home 
of Gideon, one of the best of them, there was an altar to 
Baal, and a grove where idolatry was practiced; and the God 
of Jacob, who had brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
was abandoned. A!l that Moses had warned them against they 
had forgotten, and had forsaken the very source of their 
strength. 

I presume that this apostasy had not sprung up in a night. 
Such things never do. It had grown by degrees. Here an 
altar and there a grove, and so the degeneracy had spread 
from town to town, and from village to village, till the land 
was given over to idol worship. Then came the invasions 
of the Midianites. I presume that these, too, had not come 
all ofa sudden. Like the apostasy, they too grew, till at last 
the land was completely subjugated. What we want to keep 
in mind most clearly is this, that the effect had a cause, and 
that, until the cause was removed, the effect would endure. 

Is not this the way in every department of God's govern- 
ment? Is there any time or place in all history in which 
cause and effect have been divorced? Would it not be dis- 
astrous if such were to be the case, and if causes could be pnt 
in action without the appropriate effects being produced ? 
Should such a thing ocour, chaos would be the inevitable 
result. 

Now go on to draw out the whole story of the call of Gideon, 
and the measures that he adopted, led by divine guidance. 
Show how complete the success that he achieved. There 
was in all his action a wise blending of human wixdom and 
divine aid which resulted in the great victory and cons quent 
deliverance of Israel. This is the way in which God usually 
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worked in the history of his people, He could have worked 

this deliverance all by himself, had he chosen so to do, But 

God chose to use human instrumentality to effect his pur- 

poses, so employing them as to show his own power, and yet 

to call out man’s best efforts. This is still hismethod. He 

wants to use men, not because he needs them, but ip order 

that they may have the bevefit of the effort that they put 

forth for the right. In this way they grew strong, while yet 

they realize their dependence on the divine arm, 

Having done this, call attention onee mure to the fact that 
we have here a most visible effect. But this too must have 
had a cause, What was that cause? Like the cause of the 
oppression, it was invisible, You will find it stated in verse 
6 of chapter 6, Israel was weary of her sins, and began “to 
ory unto the Lord.” There is where the downfall of Midian 
began. Then came the reformation in the house of Gideon 
himself, as given in chapter 6, veraes 25-32, which you must 
be sure to read. Spiritual reformation, begun in repent- 
ance and continued in works, laid the foundation of that 
deliverance, of which our lesson gives the graphic sccount. 
The important thing, as you will see, was the repentance, for 
from that sprang the rest. Without that there would have 
been no victory and no “ rest,” 

What has been said about this experience of Gideon's 
holds true of all the story told in the Book of Judges. If we 
would understand it, we must look underneath the effects to 
the causes. Then only shall we read the history aright. 
But the same thing holds true in all history. To understand 
it we must read the causes that have produced the effects, 
and this is by far the most important part of the whole 
matter. 

Thesame thing holds true in the history of the individual, 
We see effects, but we miss the most important matter if we 
fail to look for the causes that have produced those effects, 
See that young man? He has lost his position and his 
name, and is wandering around, a “ good-for-nothing.” This 
is an effect of something, Of what? Why, of evil compan- 
ionships with which he surrounded himself some years ago. 
He was perhaps warned against this evil, but he heeded the 
warning not at all. Their example and precept has con- 
taminated him, and now he has lost position and name, and 
his future is very dark. 

Again, that Sunday-school girl who some time ago gave 
such promise of a useful life, has belied the promise, and 
turned out badly. This is only an effect of a cause. It may 
be that she married a worthless man, not a Christian, and so 
wrecked her life. It may be that the cause lay back even of 
her marriage, in a careless performance of her vows towards 
God, and that on that account she took a liking to the man 
whom she would otherwise not have accepted as her life’s 
companion. Oh! causes are all the time working under- 
ground, as it were, and the effects appear only by and by. It 
is a most serious question which we ought frequently to put 
to ourselves, “ What are the causes that now are working in 
my life, and what will be their effects ten years from now?” 
There is many a young man and woman who would change 
the manner of life which he or she is leading, if only this 
question were honegtly asked aud answered. 

But it may be that to some to whem this lesson comes the 
effects of a past evil life are already apparent. What shall 
such persons do? They should follow the example of Israel, 
who “lamented after the Lord.” In that case their experience 
would be like that of Israel, for God would hear their peni- 
tent cry, and give them such deliverance as they need. God 
is the same to-day that he was then, and the cry of the peni- 
tent never comes to his ears unheard. He will give deliver- 
ance, and upbraid not. 


Zermatt, Switzerland. 
rt R—) 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


UESTION relating to the condition of the people when 
they sadly met at Bochim, and how they were delivered 
from their troubles. Who was the first judge who was raised 
up and became a savior to the people? For more than two 
hundred years there were times when the people “ did evil” 
and disobeyed the Lord, forgetting all his goodness to them ; 
but, when they cried to him in trouble, he sent prophets two 
teach and judges to deliver. Sometimes, after a time of re- 
pentance, they had years of peace and comfort; once, even 
eighty years of rest from enemies; but there were hard sea- 
sons of trial and fear because of the cruelty of surrounding 
tribes, 

Gideon.—A man named Gideon, the son of Joash of the 
tribe of Manassah, lived near Shechem, That beautiful plain 
was the most fruitful part of all the country of Palestine. 
There were vast level fields, and, when the Israelites had 
planted their grain, the people from Midian eame by hun- 
dreds and thousands, They pitched tents wherever they 
chose, and let their cattle and camels eat the growing grain, 
and go trampling over miles and miles of choicest land. This 
had lasted for seven years, until the Jews, in fear and famine, 
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fled to caves in the rocks, ar sheltered dens among the moun- 
tains. There had been many fights, but the strong enemies 
always conquered, and the brothers of Gideon had been killed. 

Gideon Called to Serve.—Were you ever in the country ia 

harvest-time? Did you see the wheatefields when men were 

busy reaping and binding the wheat in bundles, ready for 

being threshed or beaten? A few sheaves of wheat shown 

will add interest, Nowadays a few hours with machines can 

do it all; and not long ago, in the far West, a company of 
travelers, in the morning, were shown a field of ripe, waving 
grain, and at evening they ate of it in bread for their supper; 

for they had watched all the process of the steam-worked 
reaper and binder, the threshing machine, the grinding, the 
making and baking into loaves, But not so many years ago 
all this was done by hand-work, as it was one day when 
Gideon had a small hidden heap of wheat, and he alone in 
his father’s wine-press was secretly trying to thresh it out for 
food for himself and his family. An angel was looking on, 
sitting near hy under an oak-tree. He spoke to Gideon, call- 
ing him a “ mighty man of valor,” If you want to know of 
Gideon’s surprise, and all that the angel bade him do, you 
must read all of the sixth chapter of Judges, (Te suggest 
and encourage Bible-reading, it is well to carry to the class, 
on cards or slips of paper for distribution, the passages to be 
read, with subjects, thus; “Gideon's Calj,” “The Angel 
Visit,” “ What Gideon said and did.” If the scholars are 
advanced enough, they may return the paper, having added 
their impressions from the reading; or can answer questions 
connected with, but not in, the lesson.) 

A Barley Loaf.—lf you read all the seventh chapter of 
Judges, you will see how the Lord strengthened the faith of 
Gideon, Even the little things which we call trifles the 
Lord can use to bring great results. Gideon knew how to 
obey and to trust, and when the Lord told him he might take 
one servant and go and spy and listen close to the camp where 
a hundred and thirty-five thousand armed Midianites Jay in 
ranks on the ground, resting while ready for battle, Gideon 
went, He heard one soldier telling his comrade what he hed 
dreamed as he slept. What was the dream, and what did the 
listening soldier say it meant? Gideon heard; he knew it 
meant that the Lord would use him to overturn that great 
encampment. In his heart, he worshiped and thanked God 
while he hurried back to the little camp of Israel, 

“Three Hundred Men.—Do you know how the Lord cut 
down Gideon’s army of thirty-two thousand to only three 
hundred picked men? Gideon divided the three hundred 
into three companies. Not a sword nor spear, not even @ 
bow and arrow, to be used in attack, but each man had in his 
left hand an empty piteher, and within it a blazing lamp or 
torch; in his right hand, a trumpet, Gideon told his men, 
when they came to the camp of the enemy, to look at him, 
and do as he did; and when he blew the trumpet each man 
should blow and shout, “ The sword of the Lord, and of Gid- 
eon.” So they crept in silence and darkness, with their 
screened lamps, to the borders of the camp of Midian, 

The Attack.—By midnight, the three hundred were stand- 
ing, one by one, outside the great encampment. Suddenly 
the blast of three hundred trumpets woke the sleepers, the 
crash of three hundred broken pitchers sounded, the light 
of three hundred blazing torches blinded their eyes. They 
thought each man the leader of hundreds behind him, using 
their swords against each other, rushing on; frightened 
camels broken loose, men, cattle, running, dying, trodden 
upon; all who could pushed on towards the fords of the 
Jordan, where they could escape to their own land. Pur- 
suing them, men from every trite of Israel joined with 
the rest of Gideon’s soldiers who had not been with the 
chosen three hundred,—all in the pursuit of the panic-stricken 
Midianites who were left from the slaughter of each other, 
and none of them ever dared again to molest the Israelites 
What do you think of the character of Gideon ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HIS stands for 4 steep and rocky mountain side (the 

teacher makes a ourved and sloping line on the black- 

board answering for the mountain which overhangs the vale 
of Jezreel), 

One night a man came creeping down this rocky slope, 
carefully letting himself down from rock to rock—just as you 
boys would have done—for fear he would fell,—for fear he 
would make a noise, and arouse some people who are here at 
the foot of the mountain in their tents. 

White triangles at the bottom of the sloping line wil! show 
the tents of the Midianites. 

Back here on the mountain (pointing), waiting for word 
from their leader, Gideon—the man who is creeping down 
the mountain side-—are three hundred soldiers. 

We should not think they looked like soldiers, for their 
dress is strange to us (here is a picture of one), and instead of 
carrying guns, they ail carry vorches, and are hiding the 






























































































light of their torches under their stone pitchers, making 
what we should call dark lanterns. 

The tents at the foot of this mountain belong to some peo- 
ple called Midianites. 

The Midianites have made great trouble for the children 
of Israel. They come up from their own country (pointing 
to direction as on a map), hundreds of them, bringing their 
tents. They and their camels trample the gardens and spoil 
or carry away the crops which the Israelites have so care- 
fully planted. 

The Israelites are so afraid of these people that they have 
taken their wives and children and are hiding away in dens 
and caves of the mountains. 

They have prayed to God for help. 

God has helped them before, as we have heard, and they 
know he will help them again. God sent Gideon to help 
them. 

Gideon is the man who was creeping down the mountain 
side in the night. 

Gideon was busy at home, threshing his wheat in a safe 
place,—that is, safe out of sight of the Midianites, when 
the angel of the Lord said to him, “ The Lord is with thee. 
Go in this thy might: ... have not I sent thee?” 

The soldiers are waiting here, while Gideon climbs down 
the mountain side. When he at last stands among the tents 
he hears two men talking about a dream. Gideon knows 
that God sent the dream, and what it means. The two men 
do not. This dream means that God will save the Israelites 
from their wrongs, through Gideon. 

Gideon hastens back to tell the soldiers to come suddenly 
among the Midianites in the darkness with their flaring 
torches, and, at his signal, to break with a crash all the stone 
pitchers. They must shout, too, “The sword of the Lord, 
and of Gideon.” 

The Midianites are frightened away; we shall not hear of 
them again. ; 

Soon it is daylight. Think how the three hundred soldiers 
will hurry back to their homes to tell the good news to their 
wives and children. 

They will say, of course, “ Of ourselves we could have done 
nothing. God was with us while we shouted, ‘The sword of 
the Lord, and of Gideon.” 

There were, however, hundreds of soldiers who did not go 
up with Gideon against the Midianites, Some said they 
were afraid, and would not go. Others were not fit for the 
service; they showed this while on the march, and were sent 
home. 

These could enjoy with the others the safety now in their 
homes and lands; but they would have to say sorrowfully, 
always, “‘ We were not there to help,” “ We were afraid,” or 
“ We were not fit.” 

Gideon was busy at home when the angel called him. 
God calls people often, who are busy at home, to do great 
things for him. Idle people are hardly ever asked to help 
in a great work. 

We should feel dreadfully disappointed if in all our lives 
we were never called upon to help in any great work for God. 

There is an evil which has made more trouble than the 
Midianites. Our little white-ribbon badges will remind us 
of this. 

There are many poor, half-starved children in big cities. 
Kind people are caring for them; we want to help. 

There are You may tell me. 

We are not ready yet. Let us begin to-day, first, by saying 
alittle prayer, and then by going home to be faithful and 
busy with the work nearest at hand until God shall say to 
us, as he said to Gideon, “ Go in thy might.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Tue Leaver (Judg. 6 : 1-40).—How many judges 
arose between the death of Joshua and the time of Gideon? 
(Judg. 3: 9, 15, 31; 4: 4-6.) What brought each judge 
into power? (Judg. 3: 7, 8, 12, 14, 31; 4: 1-3.) What 
harm came next, from the Midianites? (Judg. 6: 1-6.) How 
long did these outrages continue? (Judg.6:1.) How was 
Gideon called to lead the people? (Judg. 6: 11-24.) How 
did Gideon prove this call to be from God? (Judg. 6 : 36-40.) 
How did he begin his work? (Judg. 6 : 25-27.) With what 
result? (Judg. 6 : 28-32.) 

2. Tue Troops (Judg. 6 : 34, 35; 7 : 1-8).—What army did 
Gideon gather? (Judg. 6 : 34, 35.) How many came? 
(Judg. 7 : 3.) How many Midianites confronted them ? 
(Judg. 8:10.) What was the first test Gideon applied to his 
army? (Judg.7:3.) The second? (Judg. 7 : 47.) Why 
was this test used? Why were so few chosen? (1 Cor. 1: 
27-29.) 

& Tae Dream (vs. 13-15).—How did God show Gideon 
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the condition of the enemy? (Judg. 7: 9-12.) How was the 
cake of barley bread a fit symbol of the Israelites? What 
did this dream and its interpretation show about the mental 
condition of the Midianites? Why did Gideon worship 
when he heard the dream ? 

4. Tue Srratacem (vs. 16-20).—How, probably, did 
Gideon get this large number of trumpets, etc.? What were 
the “lamps” ? How were the pitchers used? Why would it 
appear to the enemy that three hundred companies were 
surrounding them? When are such stratagems justifiable? 

5. Tue Victory (vs. 21-23).—What were the causes that 
won their victory for the Hebrews? How complete was the 
victory ? (Judg. 6: 16; 7: 25; 8: 1-12.) How did this vic- 
tory affect Gideon’s popularity? (Judg. 8 : 22, 23.) How 
does the lesson emphasize God’s power? (Heb. 11 : 32-34.) 


. What does it tell us about the way to lay hold on God’s 


power for our human needs? 


For the Superintendent 


1, What disaster came upon the Israelites? 2. What 
leader did God raise up forthem? 3. How did Gideon select 
his army? 4. What encouragement did Gideon gain from 
the enemy themselves? 5. How did he arm his three hun- 
dred soldiers? 6. What did they do in the dark with their 
pitchers? trumpets? voices? 7. What was the result? 
8. Who really won the victory, Gideon or God? 

Boston, Mass. 

ma 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, What encouragement did Gideon get from a soldier’s 
dream? 2. With what did Gideon equip his soldiers? 3. 
How did Gideon attack the Midianites? 4. Who began the 
killing of the Midianites? 5. Who helped complete their 
defeat ? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





| THE CAUSE SHALL CONQUER YET! 





| [OES 
| | RIENDS 


ALLYING, 


| fees WORD. 
ETIRING, 


00's PIRIT, 





MY HEART SHALL NOT FEAR, 


JESUS IS OUR GIDEON. 





| How THEY WON THE VICTORY: 


EARED THE LORD. 
ELT THE DANGER. 
| THEY 
| 
3 


ORMED IN LINE. 
OLLOWED GIDEON. 
DO YOU BELONG? 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**God moves in a mysterious way.” 
* God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“ Stand up for Jesus, boldly stand.” 
“ Stand up, stand up for Jesus.”’ 
“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross.”’ 

** Be ye strong in the Lord.” 

“ Gird on the gospel armor.” 


ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


NHE Trivmpx or Gipron.—No story told in annals, 
whether sacred or profane, presents a more vivid pic- 

ture of Arab ways and warfare than the repulse of the 
Midianite raid by Gideon. Every touch, every incident, is 
to the life. The names of the invading shaykhs—Zebah 
(“the man-killer”), Zalmunna (“the pitiless”), Oreb (“the 
raven”), Zeeb (“the wolf”)—recall my own companion 
shaykhs on the east of Jordan, of whom one was “the son of 
the leopard,” the other “the father of the falcon.” They 
had crossed the Jordan, with their thousands of followers, by 
the very same fords of Bethshean by which, thirty-eight 


years avo, when I was in the country, hundreds of the “ chil- 


dreu of the East” dashed over the plain of Esdraeloa, with 
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their horses and camels, and swept 6ff a newly ripened har- 
vest, but paid dearly in the loss of their rearguard and their 
stragglers when Arghyle Aga mustered his western Arabs 
and fell on them. Arab fashion, the camp was without sen- 
tries. Arab fashion, while fearing no resistance, their wives, 
their children, and their wealth, were with them, when 
Gideon and his servant stole unobserved into the camp, and 
heard one tell his dream to his fellow. To this day, the 
epithet “a barley cake” is hurled with contempt by a proud 
Bedwy at the fellah, the mere husbandman. In fact, any- 
thing of barley, as being the most inferior of grain, is spoken 
of with contempt by Orientals. Gideon returns to his three 
hundred, and arranges his plan of attack, with consummate 
skill, for the early part of the middle watch. In the New 





’Ain Jalad, the traditional ‘‘ Well of Harod”’ 
(Wilson’s ‘‘ In Scripture Lands,” 


(Judges 7: 1). 
) 


Testament period the Jews, following the Roman system, 
divided the night into four watches; but the original Hebrew 
division, which is also mentioned in the Talmud, was into 
three, of four hours each. The middle watch would there- 
fore begin at ten o’clock. By eleven o’clock the whole host 
would be asleep, excepting the few who were sitting—not 
standing, like our sentries—in front of the tents. Gideon’s 
men were actually without arms in their hands, though their 
swords and short clubs would be girt on their sides. As soon 
as they had got near the camp, hedivided his little band into 
three companies, who, with earthen pots containing a lamp 
in one hand and a horn in the other, were to deploy noise- 
lessly as soon as they had reached the encampment. Then, 
at a signal from their leader’s horn, they were simultaneously 
to dash their pots to the ground, and show their lights, and, 
with the war-cry of “ The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon!” 
as the Moslem of to-day rushes madly on to the cry of 
“ Ed-deen” (“the faith”), they raise the blast from their 
three hundred horns. Well might the sleeping host be 
startled by such a din. They knew not wheretoturn. In 
front, to the right and to the left, with the flashing lights 
and the trumpet blast, they fell upon one ancther in their 
blind terror, and madly rushed down the slope, from the 
plain of Jezreel to Bethshean. The stratagem of the lamp 
or torch in a pitcher is well known in Eastern warfare. 
Until the introduction of European methods into Egypt, 
the watchmen of Cairo concealed their lights in a jar, and 
used them as a modern policeman flashes his lantern. 
Throughout all history, Oriental hosts have been liable to such 
panics, often with much less reason than the Midianites, 
Such a panic seized the Syrian camp at the siege of Samaria; 
and in much later times such a panic completed the rout at 
Plassy, when it might be said that ten put ten thousand to 
flight. Again, how characteristic (Judg. 7 : 23) the readi- 
ness of the thousands who had retired, fearful and afraid, 
before the attack, to muster and join in the pursuit of the 
flying host, and doubtless afterwards to claim a share in the 
glory and the booty ! 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“To_p A DREAM UNTO HIS FELLOw.”—Great importance 
is still attached to dreams in the East. By their means light 
is believed often to be shed on many of life’s difficulties, both 
secular and religious. In a dream, for example, it was made 
clear toa troubled Moslem exactly where the head of Hoseyn, 
the grandson of “ the prophet,” was laid. If any course of can- 
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duct is proposed, and the approbation of God is desired,—for- 
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the Oriental is extremely religious,—it is not uncommon for 
aman to pray that, if it be sanctioned by the deity, he may 
see in his sleep something white or green, or water; if the 
contrary, that he may see black, red, or fire. Then he repeats 
the Futhah, the opening chapter of the Koran, ten times, and 
says over and over, until he fall asleep murmuring the words, 
“O God, favor our Lord Muhammad.” If a man “dream a 
dream of good,” and relate it to his fellow, the latter should 
properly reply “ Good,” or “ Please God.” If he dream some- 
thing bad or unfortunate, he must, immediately on waking, 
spit three times over his left shoulder, and say, “O God, 
favor our Lord Muhammad.” Interpreting dreams is, by 
some, made quite a business. 

“Ser EveRY Man’s Sword AGAINsT HIS FELLOw.”—I 
heard, some years ago, of a similar stratagem which ended in 
a like result. A large Bedwy encampment was surrounded 
in the night by the warriors of a hostile tribe. Advancing 
nearer in the early hours of morning, when darkness is thick- 
est and sleep is deepest, the aggressors raised a fearful shout- 
ing. The startled tribesmen, springing up to grasp their 
weapons, distingnished not friend from foe in the gloom, and 
fell upon each other with such effect that the breaking dawn 
revealed the attacking party absolutely masters of the field, 
and that without having struck a blow. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
eShY 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE encounter of Gideon with the Midianites was one of 

the great days of haman history. It was the collision 

of the youthful civilization of the Hebrew nation with the 

barbarism of the nomad hosts. The resultant victory was 

a presage of many another such battle,—as of Salamis, of 

Chalons, and of Plassy,—in which the discipline and other 

resources of a civilized and orderly people held their own 
against the far superior numbers of barbarism. 

Judea was a border country, though less so than the kin- 
dred lands of Edom and Moab. It Jay open always to the 
inroads of the great. predatory hordes of the southern and 
eastern deserts. It never could have held its own against 
these by mere numbers. .It needed to learn that so long as it 
walked in the way of its covenant with Jehovah, maintaining 
its unity through comaion worship of him, it was invincible. 
The members of those great clans were practically slaves of 
their chiefs, as much so as the Persian serfs who were lashed 
into battle at Thermopyle. The Hebrews lived under the 
rule of a God who was liberating his worshipers, drawing 
out their individuality, unfitting them to be the slaves pf 
any despot. The nomads were unfitted by their very life to 
undertake the mastery of nature, They lived by plundering 
those whose quieter life enabled them to pursue the labors of 
the potter, the smith, the shepherd, and the like. Israel had 
followed up these employments in quiet, and their growing 
wealth made them attractive to the pirate tribes of the desert. 

To show more clearly the character of the victory, God 
dismisses the greater part of those who thronged to the sup- 
port of Gideon. First the faint-hearted, to whom numbers 
seemed everything, were sent away; then the ruder crowd, 
who stooped down like beasts to drink, instead of lifting the 
water to their mouths, are sent home. With the mere hand- 
ful thus left, but with these equipped as the resources of 
their civilization enabled, Gideon advanced on the enemy. 
At the first fright the Midianites resolve themselves into a 
panicky mob, and turn their swords on their fellows. They 
had nothing of the order and spirit of a civilized army. They 
fled before the sword of Jehovah and of Gideon. 


Philadelphia. 
ye 


Lesson Summary 


OOD sense and exalted faith are superbly blended in 
this lesson. Gideon’s dependence on God is conspicu- 
ous all through, and so is his wise disposition of forces, His 
plan of attack was not a general assault. For this his whole 
army would have been needed, His plan was to create a 
panic, in which the fleeing host would do much to destroy 
itself, leaving their pursuers the small task of picking off 
the survivors. 

In this scheme the cowardly were not dispensed with, 
though they doubtless supposed themselves to be ; nor was a 
second instalment sent away for naught. Carrying their 
arms, they all moved off to the eastward in by-paths, and so 
were admirably posted to smite the fleeing fragments of 
Midian’s army, as they rushed wildly towards the Jordan, 
The most timorous of Gideon’s men would be emboldened to 
try an issue with this demoralized mob. Wise foresight was 
in this arrangement, not reckless bravado. It utilized weak- 
ness, and turned it to good account. 

Equally wise was the disposition of the three picked bands 
ef a hundred each. They were so placed as to leave but one 
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open door for flight, and that door led to certain destruction. 
It was theirs simply to inaugurate panic and ite inevitable 
stampede, This done, the host began its work of self- 
destruction; then the dismissed and cowardly of Gideon's 
company fell upon the fugitives, and Gideon bimself, with 
his gallant three hundred, followed on till Midian was totally 
diacomfited, 

Good management and exalted faith are equally conspicu- 
ous here. 





A. 


Added Points 
How beautifully God times the conjunction of events on 
which the successes of his kingdom turn! 
Tokens of God's leadership should inspire his soldiers to 
arise at once and follow bravely. 
He whom God leads may be followed with confidence. 
Arise and go, or stand in your place, just as God may direct. 


ASA 


A Look Ahead 


Optional Primary Lessons for 1896 


OTE,—This list of optional primary lessons is pre- 
pared by the International Lesson Committee in 
response to a request from many primary workers who 
wish a separate primary course, while the Committee 
still believe in the wisdom of one uniform lesson for all, 
In selecting Scriptures to be read and studied in con- 
nection with these lessons, the Committee have given 
several for the teacher’s study, 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January 5. 
1. Our Heavenly Father, Matt, 6: 9-15; Psa, 108; Luke 1); 1-44. 
Golden Text. Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 
Matt. 6:8 
January 12. 
8. God the Creator. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-4. 
Golden, Text. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, 
Gen. 1:1. 
January 19, 
a ape Creation of Man. Gen. | : 26-28;2:7; Psa. 100: 3; Acts 
1-4 
Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and hot we 
ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle clause). 


January 26. 
4. The Garden of Eden, Gen, 2 : 817; Rev, 22: 
Golden Text. And the Lord God took the map, as _™ him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit. Gen, 2; 14, 


February 2, 
5. The Family. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph. 6: 1-9; Col, 3; 18-25. 
Golden Text. Let us love one another : for love is etuod 1 John 4:7. 
February 9. 
6. Lov ie in the Family, Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; Rom, 12; 8, 
10; Eph. 5 : 2, 28. 
Golden Text, Be ye, wind one to ahother, tenderhearted, forgiving 
one another, Eph. 
February 14, 
7. Obedience to Pacgute, Gen, 18 : 17-18; Luke 2; 61,42; Prov. 
6: 20-23; 2 Tim, 1:5; 3: 15. 
Golden Text, Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is right. 


Eph. 6:1. 
February 23. 

Gen, 3: 8-10; 12; 1-8: Exod. 4 

1 will hear what God the Lesa will cook. 


8. God's Voliee. 


; 1 Sam. 2; 
Golden Text. Pea, 85 : 


1- a 


March 1, 
Psa, 119 ; 80-105 ; 2 Tim, 4: 14-16; 1 Pet.1 


The word of our God shall stand for ever. 


12425; John 
Ina, 40 : 8, 


ane God's Word. 
Golden Text. 


March 8. 

10, Ged’s Love. John 10; 1-15; Luke 15: 11-32, 

Text, Herein is love. not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us. 1 Jobn 4; 10 (first clause). 
March li, 

11, God's Gift. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: 9-21. 

Golden Text. For God go loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3: 16. 

March 22. 


Luke 2 : 8-14; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-26. 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 


-. o, Soume the Saviour. 
‘olden Text. 1 Tim. 
1: 
March 2. 
13. Review. 
i pest. Remember now thy Creator jin the days of thy youth. 


BECOND QUARTER. 


April 5. 


1, God's Care for All, Psa. 145: 916; 65: 018: Matt.5: 


43-48. 
Golden Text, Praise the Lord for hia ia goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. Psa. 1 
April 12. 
2. Gee, Care for Us. Matt. 6 : 4-34; Pea. 2; Phil. 4: 6, 19; 
1 Pet, 5: 6,7 
Golden vaet, Y our heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things, Matt. 6: 22. 
April 19. 
8, The Stery of Elijah. 1 Kings 17 : 1-1 
Ds vm Text. Seek ye the , _— of God; tee all these things shall 
be added unto you, Luke 12 
April %. 
4, The Ten mmandments, Exod, 20; 1-17; Deut. 5 ; 621, 
Golden Text. y ae have I h‘d in mine mix! that I tatgit not sin 


against thee. Psa, 119: 
May 3 


5. The Law of Love. Matt. 22 : 35-40: John 8: 


Golden Text.” 


M4, 35; John 4: 


If ye love me, keep my commandments. John 14:15. 
May 10, 
6. David and Jonathan, 1 Sam. ; 2 Sam. 1 : %. 
Golden Text. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. John 16: 12. 
ba 17. 
7. Great Pro Gen, 17:18; Matt, 1 ; 21: John 8 ; 16, 36. 
Golden Text. He is faithful that promised. Heb. 10 : 23. 
May 2%. 
8, Other Duscctows Mveutese, rs, 4 37; 50:14, 15: Matt, 6 88; 
11; 2%, John li 2, 2; 1-t; Heb, 13: 
as Golden Text, What he ‘had promised, he waa able sino to perform. 
m. 4:21. 
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May 31, 
seer Aang Goa. Matt. 7: G11; Lake 7; 1-10; 1b: bi}. 
sation Pet Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find, 


June 7, 
Be, Fae Pray 2217-28; 6 110-28. 
Golden Text. ‘ 


ing Daniel. Dan. 
my Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly. Matt. 6 


June 4, 
ll. Thamking God, Psa, 341 1-15; Pea. 148; Eph. 5 : 19, 20; Phil; 
: 6,7. s, 
Golden Text. Be thankful unto him, and bless his name, Psa, 100 : 4; 
June 21, 
2. peoyie' Praising God, 25am, 7; Psa. 188; Psa, 145, 
Peek Every “dy rt I bless thee ; Sad I will praise thy name 
for ever end’ Sead. Pea. | 
‘ June %. 
1 ew. 
Tent All thy roy shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall bless thee, Psa. 145 
THIRD QUARTER. 
July 5. 
1. Lovi Ged. Deut. 6:4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke 7:47; Rom. 8; 
2s 1; 
edge Te: rt. We love him, because he first loved us. | John 4; 19. 
July W. 
14,15; | Ram. 15:22; Poe. 


2, . Deut. 6: oes Josh. 
168 f 3 vist Joka} 14; 23; Rey, 22: 1 
Golden Te t. He Fy hath my a and keepeth them, he 
it is that joveth me. John 14: 2) (first clause). 


July 19, 


%, Leve and Kindness A Au. Matt, 26 ; 51, 62; 
Luke 6é: ned 1 Cor. 18 ; ge 

Golden Text, AP ze ve hee " that | ieee should do to you, do ye alae to 
them likewise. 


July 26. 


Matt. 6:14, 15; 


x, eine eer t et Matt. §: 19-16; Acts 8: 1-4; Aciao8: 1,2; Rou. 
~ 12: %21; Gal. 6:1, 2. 
Text. By love serve ‘one another. Gal. 5: 1%. 
August 2. 
6, Gar Betahbore Luke 10 : 25-87 ; James 2 ; 17 
* Golde’ ou shalt love thy neighbour aa thyself Matt, 10; 19 
(last clause). 
August 9. 
6. Our Dumb Neighbors (Animals). Psa, 4: 10-28; Proy, 12: 
; 1 Cor, 9:9. 
 houden fet Re ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful, 
Luke 6; 
August 16. 
7. Cari for Sqretives- Psa, 1; Prov. 4: 1-4, 1418; Prov. 6:6 
19; Mark 7 14-25 5 Phil. 4 
Golden Text, Every ra Ay bt us shall give an account of himself to God, 
Rom. 14 ; 12. 
August 23. 
8. nent ting Fomptati One Prov, 20: } Prov. 24: %, 21; Matt, 4; 
ad * sn ; Eph. 6 : 13-18; Jas, 1 : 12, 
on Texte. ‘Be Purong in ‘the Lord, "and in the power of his right, 
Eph 6: 10. 
August 0, 
® we wiing. © Gen. 3; 19; Fre 22 ; 28; Prov, 24: 90-34; Prov, 31:10 
ess. 4: li: 2 Thess 8-12. 
" botden Text, Whatsoey A. @ man soweth, that shall he also reap, Gal, 
6:7. 
=o 6, 
10. Giving. Prov. Bs 9, te 117; Matt. 6; 19-21; Luke 6:38 ; Acts 
20:85; 2 Cor, 8: 7-12; 2¢ ‘és. 
Golden Text, God ‘lov eth 4 cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 
September 14. ; 
1. Ha) ae Reveny: Paa. 1; Matt, 5: 3-12; Rom: 12 : 9-21; Gal- 5: & 
26 Phil, 
Golden aon Teste Happy is that people, whose God isthe Lord, Psa, 144; 


15 (last clause), 
September 20. 
128. The Hea aly, Home. Matt. 6:2; 
18; 1 Cor, 2: 9, 10; Mo : Rev, 22. 
Golden'Text, 181 AK and prepare ° | for you, I will come ageiz, 
and receive you unto myself, John 1 


John 14: 1-8; Joun 3: ll 


September 27. 
12, Review. A Christ-like Life. 


Golden Text. Ye should follow his steps. 1 Pet. 2:21. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


October 4, 


1. The Creation. Gen.1; Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John i: 1-3; 


Rev, 21. 
Golden Treat, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the Spondates "pet 


the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thive hands. Heb. 
October 11, 
ae Deluge, Gen. 646; Job 22 ; 14-18; Matt, 24; 37-29; Luke 17: 


Goiden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest and 
cold and heat,and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease, Gen, §: 22, 


October 14, 
2. The Call of Abraham. Gen. 12 :1-5; Gen.) : 1-18; Gen. 17: 1- 
8; amet 1-7; Rom, 4; Heb, 11 : 8-19. 
Gol Tert. Abraham believed God,.. . and he was called the Friend 
of God, Jas,2 2%. 
October 25. 
4. doceph in t. Gen, 87, 41,47; Psa, 105; 16-24; Acta 7: ®1hi; 
Heb ll Savy / g 


Golden Text, The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the Lord 
made it to prosper. Gen. 39; 23 (laat clause), 


November 1, 


5. The Call of Moses. Exod.2:1-10; Exod. 4:1-10; Mark 9%: 1-10; 


Acts 7 ; 2085; Heb, 11 ; 28-28, 
Golden Text, And the Lord ke unto Moses,... as a man speaketh 
unto bis friend. Wxod, 33 : 11 (first clause). 
 evemner 8. 
6. “ane Sabbath, Fest Exod, 20: 811; Exod. 31 : 12-17; Neh. 
; Mark 2: 28-28; nH 
Sue: | Text. Remember the Ar ith day, tokeep it holy. Exod, 20:8, 
November 1b. 
,, Ue Exzedus. Wxod. 12 : 20-42; Exod. 14, 15; Pea. 105 : 06-40; Acts 


Text, The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall! 


fear? Psa. 27 : 1 (first clause), 
November 22. 
8. The Manna. Exod. 16: 1-15; Nom. 11:14; Psa. 78 : 28-25; John 
6: Dey oh 45-55, 
Text. Jesus sald unto them,I am the bread of life. Johné 
35 (iret clause). 
November 29. 
9. at Sinai, Exod. 19, 2, %,%; Rom. §:3; Gal. §:1018 


Golden The law i af given ‘by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John 1 : 17. 


December 6, 
wait Che Vresaiacé Land. Deut. 81 ; 7-23 ; Josh, 1, 3,4; Psa, 78: 


with tent and 


I will give it unto you to possess it, a land that foweth 
honey. sv3,! 2; % (middle clause). 


December 18. 


11, Ged's Nereies bered. Deut. 8; 1 fam. 7: 1-13; Pa, 
3:14; 2fam,7: 16-2; Psa. 
Golden Text, The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. Pra. 23:1, 
December 20. 
18. Review 
Golden Treat. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits 
Psa. 108 : 2. 
December 27. 
i The Birth o Gen. 3: 16 ; g™. g: 6,7 ; Imm, 7:14; Matt. 
20-25; Matt. 2; 1- sf ake | : 28-38 ; Luke 
Golden Text, U nto yon ts born this day Ay the ey of David a Saviour, 


which ‘s Christ the Lord 


uke 
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Convention Calendar for 1895 


United States 


INL TAD PRMD IID a5 <ci.sde Dastonsan scinoctebede00ssoes qhoaeeted October — 
Massachusetts, at Fall River. .................:.00.seeseees Oetober 1-3 
Pennsylvania, at Williamsport. ........-.....se00cscsssees October 8-10 
SEL TD WY PMEMIUIN... <tscsoee ciescioce sosondosecoeson eseeds October 15-17 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury...............+-sseeee eeeeeesee OCtober 22-24 
Tennessee, at Chattanooga... .............cc00 csssee sesees October 30, 31 
IINIDD ‘cnsnisien deccosedy-ssubodagdsoues ssenpilth ceaene soocetees November 5-7 
NS «56 sve haanénaraiandhsbevede ipabiunte ocdied November 6, 7 
I Ms ihc tll cncaet as saci oss paslaiocen seontein November 6, 7 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 11-13 
Southern California, at San Diego................+ November 12-14 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millville................ November 13, 14 
PINON, BE DOUROEE ..0500800 cvcesecceses soosee seccesens November 19-21 
? Canada 
REIL si ciius sob cediad ssspah bohnes dbbabdebueuaveneo sane October 11-13 
SL WO NON iss sddnhs odabesssvesesctdes sosdge sqneas October 22-24 
New Brunswick, at Chatham................c00..008 November 18-20 
India 

North-West Provinces, at Cawnpore......... .... +++... October - 

STR MOND ses cnsose soesgenis seencees <esesd ecssssnie October 1-3 
EE IN caisi sats hgdas Seapniyssloctahpeee cetebeshe seoest October 15 
ED SUNNIED, BE CMNRNG, ccs n wont isseeesennecéti soocce soccceees October 21 

CAS 


Annual House-to-House Canvass 
By C. C. Wallace 


N ‘UCH has been said on house-to-house visitation. 
The importance of it has been urged at state and 
county conventions for many years, It has formed a 
part of state mottoes, and found its place in the resolu- 
tions of almost every convention of the past decade. 
Committees on plans of work remember its importance, 
and urge that systematic work bedone. Much has been 
done, but not until St. Louis and Louisville, with one 
grand and telling sweep, visited every family in. their 
great cities in a single day, with such wonderful results, 


was it thought practical to undertake plans-so extensive, “ 


and of such magnitude. 

The success of this work inspired the hearts of many 
workers in Iowa’s ‘‘ Waterloo” convention in 1894. It 
was argued that what these cities could do as cities or 
as unions, Iowa could do asa state and as an associa- 
tion. It was therefore moved that Iowa make a sys- 
tematic house-to-house visitation of the entire state on 
October 10 and 11, 1894. With thirty days of prepara- 
tion, fifty counties took up the work; others deferred it 
because of the shortness of time. A hundred thou- 
saud families were visited, in which were about half a 
million persons. Many new Sunday-schools were or- 
ganized as a direct result,—as many as three in one 
county. 

The Home Department work was taken up more or 
Jess in all of the fifty counties. From a hundred and 
fifty to a thousand visitors took part in the canvass of 
each county. Thus many hands idle for the lack of 
something definite to do outside the regular routine 
have been set to work. The hearts of many of the 
visitors were wonderfully stirred by the opportunity for 
work that opened before them. One lady writes: “If 
God will forgive me for my past indolence, I know in 
the future I can and will find much todo.” The workers 
of one township planned to make the canvass three 
times a year. Two young ladies said, “ It was the proud- 
est day of our lives.” The counties taking part in this 
first canvass are much encouraged over the results, and 
feel assured the canvass of 1895 will be much more satis- 
factory. Without a dissenting vote, the state convention 
planned for the second annual canvass for Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 9 and 10, next. 

The plan is to throw the responsibility of the canvass 
of each county upon the county’s association, they to 
secure the co-operation*of the townships, which is 
divided according to the school districts, and some one 
or two secured in each district who will make the can- 
vass on the days named. The plan is simple and easily 
worked, but when we see it unfold from district to town- 
ship, from county to state, and twenty thousand workers 
are called into active service, with the blessing of God 
vouchsafed by their earnest prayer in the Tuesday even- 
ing meeting just previous, it becomes a project of un- 
usual weight, and we can but expect amazing results. 

The plan in detail is published in circular form, and is 
being scattered throughout the state. Circulars on 
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Home Department work, and on the observance of 
October 6 as a day of prayer for the Sunday-schools of 
Iowa, have been ordered placed into the hands of every 
superintendent, Since our first canvass many have 
asked us for plang and samples of circulars and books 
used, and at least six states have to a greater or less 
extent taken up this kind of work. May God speed this 
work of reaching the masses by the masses ! 
Des Moines, Ia. 

















History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments.* 


TINHIS title is intended to be taking, but it partly con- 
ceals the best qualities of the book. The book isa 
scientifically written treatment of the early history of 
the northern Semites, of whom Israel is, in historical 
importance, the central people. We have many volumes 
on the monuments. Most of them have value, but all 
are necessarily transient in character, and many are 
trashy. Professor McCurdy’s book is not merely one 
more work on the monuments, but a systematic study in 
early history, using the monuments as in part its sources. 
Six of the nine books into which the whole work is 
divided are included in this firstvolume. The first book 
treats, in three chapters, of the northern Semites in gene- 
ral,—their position in history, their origin and ethnologi- 
cal divisions, the territory they occupied, the peculiar 
institutions they had incommon. The second book con- 
sists of three chapters on early Babylonian history ; it is 
practically the history of pre-Assyrian Babylonia. The 
three chapters of the third book treat of the Canaanites, 
Egyptians, and Hettites (so Professor McCurdy spells 
the name), for the times before the exodus. The fourth 
book consists of a single chapter on the rise of the 
Assyrian power, 

These four books are really preliminary. The fifth, 
entitled Hebrews, Canaanites, and Arameans, sketches 
in three chapters the history of Israel and the neighbor- 
ing peoples, from the exodus to the time of Ahab. The 
sixth book, in eight chapters, is entitled Hebrews, Ara- 
means, and Assyrians, and treats of the same history 
from the times of Ahab t‘ the downfall of Samaria, A 
second volume, in three books, is announced, briaging 
the history up to the Persian period. 

The treatment consists mainly in a rapid sketch of 
the materials given in the Bible, supplemented by 
materials drawn from other sources. In his use of 
his materials the author makes the claim, “in all mat- 
ters, except those connected with Egyptian history, 
I have drawn directly from original sources.” The 
labor thus marked out by Professor McCurdy is large 
and difficult, and it is no small praise to say that he 
has performed it successfully, On these subjects the 
time has not yet come for anything like the final word, 
but the work now in hand is for the present a standard 
work, 

To a greater extent than most Assyriologists, Professor 
McCurdy accepts the statements of the Old Testament 
as historically exact. By the necessary and judicious 
omission of details, he avoids most questions of difficulty 
or conflict. In the main he simply disregards the de- 
tailed data of time given in the Old Testament. This 
does not mean that he rejects them, but that he lets 
them alone. He takes his chronology from outside 
sources, and does not raise the question whether it can 
or cannot be reconciled to the chronology given in the 
Bible. 

At points, his views diverge from those of all existing 
schools. For example, current opinion regards one of 
the near successors of Rameses IT as the Pharaoh of the 
exodus, the alternative opinion being that the exodus 
occurred much earlier, and in the preceding dynasty. 
Professor McCurdy affirms that it was toward the 
end of the reign of Rameses III, about 1180 B.C., and 
gives reasons for his opinion (pp. 203-205, ef a/.). Fur- 
ther, the point in Egyptian history to which the exodus 
is commonly assigned, is dated by the older traditions at 
about 1500 B.C., and by the traditions of the past few 
decades at about 1320 B.C. Professor McCurdy dates it 
about 1260 B.C., and does so without note or explana- 
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tion, as if this were a fixed and accepted fact. In fine, 
he makes the time between the exodus and the building 
of the temple some centuries shorter, and the time be- 
tween the migration of Abraham and the exodus some 
centuries longer, than the biblical accounts seem to 
make it. 

With nearly all existing books in this department, the 
weakest part is the treatment of the Old Testament data. 
Men put in their best work for deciphering some obscure 
inscription that has been dug up somewhere, and in de- 
ciding what inferences may, and what may not, be drawn 
from it; but they fancy that they know without much 
study what the Old Testament says. So they otiosely 
accept some crude traditional interpretation of an Old 
Testament statement, instead of looking freshly and 
keenly te find out what the statement actually is. The 
extent to which existing criticism is vitiated by this 
process is appalling. In this, Professor McCurdy has 
done much better than most of his predecessors, For 
instance, it is the traditionally correct thing to say that 
Israel and Judah were at enmity in the times of Jero- 
boam II and Uzziah, and also that Jeroboam probably 
owed his power to his being tributary to Assyria, and 
being supported by Assyria. Professor McCurdy has 
studied the biblical accounts carefully enough to see that 
they represent the two kingdoms as then in accord, their 
harmony being an important element in their prosper- 
ity; and, further, that the situation described in the 
Bible is inconsistent with the idea that Jeroboam was 
supported by Assyria, but indicates a temporary waning 
of Assyrian power, by grace of which the Palestinian 
peoples were enabled to combine and assert a temporary 
independence. The recognition of these facts brings to 
view a group of synchronisms, in which the biblical and 
the Assyrian accounts throw light each on the other, 
A similar instance is Professor McCurdy’s recognition of 
the situation just at the death of Jehoash of Judah, and, 
through this, of thesynchronisms of the great Palestinian 
expedition of Rimman-nirari. In the department of 
Old Testament study, just such work as this is now more 
needed than work of any other kind. Professor McCurdy’s 
work, as a whole, is of a character to deserve the gratitude 
of his readers. 
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Old Farm Fairies: A Summer Campaign in Brownieland 
against King Cobweaver’s Pixies, A Story for Young Peo- 
ple. By Henry Christopher McCook, (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. xxxvi, 392. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.50.) 

Historical novels and romances long since won a place 
in the literature that simultaneously instructs and de- 
lights. But now Dr. McCook goes farther, and gives us, 
not a historian’s, but a natural historian’s—a naturalist’s 
—romance. In his Tenants of an Old Farm, the author 
compels his young readers to survey diminutive animal 
life with something like the eye of the scientist. In Old 
Farm Fairies he not only brings upon insect lives the 
acute scientific vision, but he enters into their very 
being in a way that shows intimate personal relations 
with them. He joys and sorrows with them, These lit- 
tle creatures of his love not only invest him with their 
characters, but he, in turn, invests them with human 
characteristics,—or, rather, he personifies them “in the 
imaginary creatures of fairy lore.” The spiders are 
assigned the part of Pixies, the ill-natured fairies of 
Scotland. The Brownies, or friendly folk, personify 
those insect forms, especially those useful to man, 
against which spiders wage continual war. The nexus 
between these lower creatures and human life is estab- 
lished by the introduction of human characters, in the 
conflict between the Pixies and Brownies. The book 
covers the range of emotion from humor to pathos, and 
the extraordinary Pixie performances in engineering, 
ballooning, cave-making, sailing, are scientific facts, 
picturesquely and dramatically painted. Justice to this 
distinguished author demands the statement that his 
book was written and many of the illustrations for it 
drawn, several years before Mr. Palmer Cox’s Brownies 
were introduced to the public. Yet even this is a small 
matter, since Dr. McCook’s whole conception is so radi- 
cally different,so much more seriously founded, so much 
more poetic, than Mr, Cox’s. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with the drawings of the naturalist, the romancist, 
the humorist, and the limned conceptions of a real child. 
The latter were made by @ Jad in his ninth year, to whom 
the manuscript was read as a test of its quality. These 
“ boy’s illustrations ” have an interest, not only for their 
relation to the text as illustrations, but for all their pro- 
founder significances to the student of child life. The 
Brownie fad of the day must soon die out, but these 
fairies that are verities at once of fact and of fancy must 
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take an increasingly firm, hold upon the 
mind and soul of young and old alike. 
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Masters of Italian Music. By R. A. Streatfeild. 


In the series “‘ Masters of Contemporary 
Music.” (12mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 270. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s ns. $1. 75.) 


This is thé fourth volume in the series 
of Masters of.Contemporary Music. For 
reasons stated by the author in the preface, 
the composers whose lives and works are 
cousidered have.confined their activity to 
the production of opera. Of late years 
Italy has made long strides towards re- 
gaining her old position at the front in the 
rousical world. ‘“ New Italy,” in a musi- 
cal sense, is giving promise of great things, 
and it has even been prophesied that she 
will recover her former leadership. Na- 
turally, Verdi is placed at the head, and 
one-half of the volume is devoted to his 
life and works. One cannot fail to be 
interested by the sketch of the musician 
who through a long life of indefatigable 
activity has so steadily improved and de- 
veloped that he has in his old age fairly 
startled the’ world by the production of 
works of the greatest merit and freshness. 
We are carefully led by the author from 
Verdi’s youth up to the composition of his 
jatest opera. A complete list of his pub- 
lished works is appended. We are next 
introduced to Boito by a short acdount of 
his life and a critique of his one successful 
and famous work. Then follows a sketch 
of Mascagni, the meteor, succeeded by ac- 
counts of Puccini and Leoncayallo, the 
same amount of space being allotted to 
each. Up to this point the work is illus- 
trated with good portraits of each of the 
composers considered, and facsimiles of 
atitograph scores of the first four. A 
closing section gives us some information 
concerning Sgambati and Bazzini, two 
musicians who have earned fame in musi- 
cal fields outside the opera, and Manci- 
nelli, who is already familiar to us in this 
country, and has gained the greatest ap- 
plause through his remarkable talent as 
a conductor. The book has no index. 
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Senator Intrigue and Inspector Noseby: A 
Tale of Spoils. By Frances Campbell 
Sparhawk. (12mo, pp. 162. Boston: Red 
Letter Publishing Co. $1.) 


Under a thin disguise of fiction, we have 
here a tale of the wrongs perpetrated upon 
the Indian® by the white men. Citizens 
of the United States have too often had 
occasion to blush at such recitals. Sena- 
tor Intrigue and Inspector Noseby are well 
named to indicate the unscrupulous policy 
and meddlesome interference of some who 
have the management of Indian affairs. 
This simple narrative is better suited than 
a more labored treatise to show the real 
condition of the Indians on their reserva- 
tions under the care of a conscientious 
agent, and also how soon much good work 
may be destroyed, and the Indian lost to 
his new-found civilization, through politi- 
cal trickery. The book is written in a 
calm, reasonable style. 
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The World Beautiful. ° By Lilian Whiting. 
(16mo, pp. viii, 194. Boston: Roberts 
rothers, 75 cents.) 


The heart makes the world. We see 
what we have in us the power to see, 
“The world beautiful is within, and it is 
not only a privilege, but an absolute duty, 
so to live that we are always in its atmos- 
phere, Happiness, like health, is the nor- 
mal state; and when this is not felt, the 
cause should be looked for, just as in ill- 
ness the cause should be scrutinized and 
removed. Live in the sweet, sunny at- 
mosphere of serenity and exaltation,—in 
that love and loveliness that create the 
world beautiful.” This quotation from 
the first charter gives the key to the little 





book, which, although somewhat vagueand 
effusive, contains, here and there, helpful 


thoughts. 
CAS 
Literary Notes and News 


Announcement is made 
by Funk & Wagnalls 
of a forthcoming book, 
—a version of the New Testament in 
Broad Scotch, by the Rev. William Wye 
Smith. Readers of The Sunday School 
Times will recall occasional chapters 
furnished by Mr. Smith, translated in 
simple style and reverent spirit that 
brought new beauty from the old story. 
Mr. Smith may be considered a master of 
Scotch dialect, and this work is the result 
of years of careful study. 


New Testament in 
Broad Scotch 


_ oe 

An excellent help in 
general Bible study is 
to be had in a recent 
publication consisting of a diagram giving 


Bible Diagram, 
with Key 


on one large sheet an outline history of 


the Word from the days of Moses to the 
present time. This chart aims to show 
the unity of the Bible. It is folded within 
a cover-pocket of a thin, cloth-bound 
book, which gives all necessary explana- 
tion for its effective use. Prepared by 
Mrs. Alan P. Smith for the especial use 
of her own Bible class, this diagram may 
be of use to other Bible students who 
wish to become more familiar with the 
Bible in its origin, development, preserva- 
tion, various translations, and its spiritual 
character. Baltimore: A. Hoen & Co. 
$1 net. 
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It is a good sign to be 
habitually better than 
one’s promise, The 
Review of Reviews is more than its name 
claims, One of its specialties is illustrated 
sketches of noted men of the time. The 


Sketches of Noted 
‘Men 


September number contains a brief account 


of the Northfield Conference, with por- 
traits of the Rev. Andrew Murrey and the 
Rev. Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
There is a sketch also of the late Dr. 
Arthur Brooks, and a number of other 
personages of interest in the religious and 
secular world. It is worth while to recall 
here the exceptionally valuable biographi- 
cal sketch of the Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt in the August number by the well- 
known magazine writer, Julian Ralph, 
Asa pen picture of a man of extraordinary 


force of character, this article is worthy of 


study by every young man. 


> BUSINESS 





A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue fora 
= An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 

‘orm amount of space (not leas than three 
tnd ) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make- -up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





Is your brain tired? Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It supplies the needed food 
for the brain and nerves, and makes exertion 
easy. 








Special Notices _ 


1 tompered babies are not desirable in ony 
home. Insufictent nourishment pro ‘tuces il)-te 


Guard against fretful children by feedin netrito pas 
and digestible The Gail rden i. Rrap 
Condensed Milk is the most s of all infant 
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Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
BOOKS 


the Bible into life. 
gilt top, $1; white 
levant morocco, 


TIMES. 
A book to help in yo 4d 
16mo, cloth, white bac 
ond oe gold, full gilt, $x.25 ; 
5°. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 
A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and 
es living. 16mo, cloth, white back, gilt 
to white and gold, full gilt, $r. 25; 
Le vant morocco, $2.50. 
THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 
Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1; white 
and gold, “full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
$2.50 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. 

Selections from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged 

by Evalena I. Fryer. 18mo, ornamental 
binding, with portrait, 75 cents. 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 
1t6mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1 ; 
and gold, gile edges, $. 25; 
$2.50 


*DR. MILLER’S YEAR BOOK. 
16mo, ornamental binding, gilt top, $1.95; 
flexible levant, full gilt, $2.50. 


* THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 
BOOKLETS 
GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


YOUNG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


— OF HAPPY HOME LIFE. 


tal “ binding, 35 cents. 
* THE  eemeeae 
Ornamental Prd binding, 35 cents. 
* New volumes this season. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Catalogs sent free upon application. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL &@& CO., 
New York and Boston. 
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and Fruits in naturel colors, all different, size 17x 
24 ins., retail price $1.25. If you will mention this 
paper and enclose 35 cents, will send past-paid free, 

Address, M, WALL, Lithographer, 
ae7 t 46t., 2D 








Ways of Working 


----By 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Is a helpful book of hints as to methods of work 
in every branch of the Sunday-school. It is 
bright, practical, and worth more than its price 
to every Sunday-school worker, Send $1 for cloth 
bound copy, or postal card for sample pages to 


W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston 
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$.$. TEACH ER’S BIBLE 


PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


is now ready. 
The volume is no larger than the 
ordinary Minton edition. 
Full particulars 
on application. 


A. J.Holman & Co., Ltd, Philadelphia, Pa, 
‘GENUINE OXFORD" TEACHERS’ BIBLES 








The Most Complete Biblical 
Com ay of the Nine- 

Century. 

Con tees many new features 

not found iu other Teachers’ 

Bibles. Pa ny from $1.50 to 

$20.00. Send for Catalog. 

Thomas Nelson &8ons, 33 Eaet 17th 6t,.8.Y¥. 


Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies @ specialty. 


164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


FREE «x - -ABSOLUTELY-— 
64 Qpestorty . Qr."06 
To every Sabbatu-sechool teacher or officer, <1) now 


using it, who will seid name and address 
T. B. Arnold, 04-103 Franklin St., Chicage, mu. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Com 
: i street, Plitadelghta, 


Nos. 308 and 310 Walast Street, 
IF YOU WANT Pp. gysramsecd income See lid, 


fected Annuit see 
tee the gy 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 

See our approved list. Over /00 vol- 

umes, Sen stamp and address, 

GOODENOUGH WOGLOM C co., 
122 Nassau bese m. Y. 











sinvestente Address, stat- 
256 Broadway, New York. 


Icky N.Y: 
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'Beckonings | 
From Little Hands ; 


‘ Eight studies in child life, with de- 
signs and drawings by the author, @ 
and with process-work copies from 
photographs. 


; By Patterson Du Bois 


Where and how the children are so 
often misunderstood—how to get at 
what the little ones really do mean— 
howto help them andnothinderthem §' 
at times which seem, and are, very 
hard to them—how to be the best kind 
of a father or mother at all such times 
—all this is touched upon skilfully 
and helpfully in “‘ Beckonings from 
Little Hands,”’ These ‘‘ Beckonings” 
are real beckonings from real chil- 
dren,—real incidents from real life, 
illustrating principles which ought to 
actuate true fatherhood and mother- 
hood everywhere. ‘ 





‘I have nowhere seen anything ap- 
proaching it in tender suggestiveness and 
appreciation of child-life."—Marguret £. P 
Sangster. 


** The book throughout is full of the ten 
derest lessons, and | would it might fall 
into the hands of every mar and woman to 
whom God has entrusted the care of little 
children,’’— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


A book of 182 pages (54 x7 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.25. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers, » 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Man who Spoiled the Music 


By Rev. Mark Guy PKARSK. Arranged as a Ser- 
vios of Song for Temperance Societies, Young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings, etc, Price, 12 cts, each; gi. 20 per dozen. 


Missionary Song Service 
with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts. each; 
50 cts. per dozen, by mall ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 Hast 9th St., New York. 815 Wabash Ave, 1 Chivego, 


Our Autumn Reunion 


A service of song and recitation for RaLiy 





Day. Price, 5 cents each, or 52 cents per 
dozen, by mail. 

1024 Arch St., 040 W. Madison St., 
Philadelphia. J. J. HO0 mag0. 


Chicago. 





Contains the last song of Philip Phillips—SABBATH 
Mh a book of exceptionally good music for 
e5. 5, baa Y P. society. Send 10c, for oraid per 0, vy. 


Y we money back if not satisfied. eae $10 per 
4 aaron ab eae seek Gro, Roscag & ¢ 
icag ad SOD Bt. ; New ork: 44 2d si 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


For use in churches. etre, and for special occasions. 
Complete lists furnish free, on w Yori, Cu THe 
Joux Cuvuce Co., Clodiumatt, New ork © bicago. 


8. 8. SUPERINTENDENT :— The best new &. 8, 
singing-books are “* Brigit Light,” “Christian Life 
Songs,” “ ae Songs." Samples only 20 cents, 
hahaha B & CO., 246 State Rt., Chicago. 








Ask your Stationer for them 
The Leading 
Writing Papers 


BOSTON LINEN, 
1 BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer. 
Ward Com 
Ay Mass. 





Semuel 
49 and 51 Franklin Street, 
Young or old 
Rave Jun and 
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fee. froin Jull printed 
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Roll Top Oak Desk { rarge sow Oak 
$22, ney en your station Roll Top Desks 


$i0 down, and §: 


High class, by maker 
per month veaall paid for. 


of 10 years’ expenence. 

A little cash, and bal. 

ance on easy terms, Send 2-cent stamp for catalog. 
merson Desk | Co., ) Fairmount, Ind. 


Same asaPress. No Press Required. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
on —— also make % copies, as very 
ALVA" thou people know, Stationers sell them. 

» M't’r, 106 8. 4th St., Phila. 


When You Get Married 


Letus furnish your Weppine INVITATIONS, Correct 
—* for samples and price list. Express pi Ws. 


pa FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., Lansley ille, 
In ordering goods, @ or in ‘making i mewiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
you will oblige the publishers, as well a 2 the 
ing that you saw the adver 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 28, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 


Terms of Subscription. 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following. rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


REND ie 0 EA $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 & year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any schoo or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many coples as may be de- 
sired, at the owing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, aud partly ina 
to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


‘The papers foraclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school ft their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school fet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to Pes: 
age clubs at fifty cents per Copy. to the extent that 

kages may be divided into smaller packager 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 
Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
elther character. Tlie free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
2. 


the Ree age. 

itions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions to expiyg.at the same time 
th the club as originally orderéd;and the rate to be 

Sa Ropordionate share of the yoasy club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
rT, subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as the papers may be required 


hange ddress. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is matiled, se esate, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
he address changed at any time 


FP ped can have 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a e ta separate address at the rateof one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the ay 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
& package club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
Copy as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
anged should be careful to name, not only the post- 

oe to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
hich it has been sent. All 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
sneh person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he su for takes. therplace of the one 

A 8 ee ee ee eee | 
j will not be sent to @hy subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by 1 request. The 
rs for a club will invariably be discontinued 
at ~ = { +y——~ an eee Renewals should 
early 


refore be made early. 
ugh copies of any one issue of the paperto enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


c 
° 
w addresses should include 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sun School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries em sed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, onegear, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 

, or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
Y. be mailed direct drom Philadelphia to the 
rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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of None-Such Mince Meat. 
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MERRELL-SOULE CO.., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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truth, anyway. 


The woman 


pinned down 


to one or two uses of Pearline will 
have to be talked to. 


Why is she 


throwing away all the gain and 
help that she can get from it 


in other ways? If you 
have proved to yourself that 
Pearline washes clothes, 
for instance, in the easiest, 


Pa 
y quickest, safest way, you ought 


to be ready to believe that Pearline is 
the best for washing and cleaning everything. 
Try it and see. 
that’s to be used for cleansing anything, put some Pearline. 47 


That's the 
Into every drop of water 


Pearline 
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d SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


To,accompany the 
begun in July in connec 
day-school lessons, the 


help known as 


Byington’s Chart of 


It is a handsome wall chart 


The chart 


on a wooden roller. 


generally, the chart will be shi 
for $1.00. 
John D. Wattles 
1031 Walnut Street, 
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WALL PAPER 
Kayser & Allman “iy Arcnst. Phila. 
$20 This sum can be secured by an intelli- 
tury. THE HENRY 0. SHPPARD OO., CHICAGO. — 
Agents pling rhe Compensinn 

Act geen, 
season. Brseix House, 51 N.7thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHITMAN'S Pure, Delicions Flavor. 
CIMATANTANEOUS FF dice in 
~ Jn ordering nal 


al e. ce 81.00. 
Cnas. M.N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert st. Phila.,Pa. 
Samples free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S. 
Net for One Month's Service. 
d industrious man or woman for representing 
Fue Peorte's siete HISTORY. The mon 
mportaee and the best blication of this cen 
t , THE ARD ©O., 
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free for the post , Loe. Rest book this 
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ing advertised in this paper, wou will oblige the 
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saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.SA. 





2000 Years at a Glance 


study of Old Testament history, 
tion with the International Sun- 
publishers of the The Sunday 


School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 


Jewish National History 


in five colors, measuring 6X3 % 


feet, printed on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted 


has been prepared by the Rev. 


E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful collaboration with 
prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 
bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 


In order to 


pped, postpaid, to any address, 


& Co., Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Do You 

Know How to 
Read Your Bible ? 
Do You Know what Books 


to Read in Connection 
WHIEG.R a6) + 2 


Have you examined the new an- 
nouncements of the 
Bible Students’ 
Reading Guild ? 


The work for 1895-96 begins in 





OCTOBER. Send for announcements 


and examine the course before plan- 


ningyour work fortheyear. Address, 


The American Institute 


of Sacred Literature 


William R. Harper, Principal 
| HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Character of Sunday-School 
Superintendents 


{Editorial in The (New York) Christian Advocate, } 


6 boy: first annual meeting [1895] of the 

Savings Banks Association of the 
state of New York was held in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. There are ninety-seven 
banks in the association; fifty-one were 
represented, most of them by the presidents. 
The treasurer of the Monroe County 
Savings Bank in Rochester, in the course 
of a speech, said: “ Have any of the gen- 
tlemen present had any experience with 
Sunday-school superintendents as bank 
officials ?” No one responding, he then 
said: ‘‘Well,I have. Ihave known three 
Sunday-school superintendents, in the last 
few years, who were also bank officials, and 
every one of the three was a defaulter.” 
There was a general murmur of protest, 
but he continued to speak. 

The report in The Sun says that “ for 
the next five minutes the resentful speeches 
came 80 thick and fast that the stenog- 
rapher could hardly follow them. Several 
bank presidents interested in church work 
criticised the Speaker, until lhe arose, and 
said that he regretted having caused so 
much bad feeling, and perhaps he should 
not have inferred that all superintendents 
were open to suspicion because three of 
them, to his personal knowledge, had been 
defaulters,” ; 

The most serious mistakes in judgment 
spring from generalizations from a very 
limited personal experience or observation. 

This statement has Jed us to recall the 
Sunday-school superintendents within our 
acquaintance who have been presidents or 
cashiers of banks, receiving tellers, or other 
officers. 

Prior to taking charge of this paper, our 
facilities for forming the acquaintance of 
Sunday-school superintendents were large, 
under a system which required for a por- 
tion of the time a transfer once in two 
years from church to church, and for the 
rest of the time once in three; and’ in 
every case from city to city, and also from 
state to state six times. We could name 
more than three who have disgraced their 
name and profession by defalcations, but 
the proportion to the whole number has 
not been one in a hundred. On the other 
hand, many of the greatest bank officials, 
who lived and died in the odor of sanctity, 
and against whom not a word has been 
spoken, were most enthusiastic church 
workers, and particularly devoted to Sun- 
day-schools, 

But it must also be stated that most of 
those who kept their important positions 
in the financial world, and were also super- 
intendents, were men of high personal 
character, heads of families, and orderly, 
regular,andcalm. To this general rule an 
exception must be noted. Some of the 
best of them were overflowing with zeal 
for religious work, and presented a perfect 
contrast in the bank and in the Sunday- 
school,—in the former, taciturn, devoted 
to business to a degree which gave an 
aspect of severity to all that they did; 

in the latter, and in all church work, boil- 
ing over with enthusiasm and good cheer, 
and imbued with a spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the cause which was contagious, 

Does not the subject of the preceding 
paragraphs suggest the importanceof more 
attention to the character of the persons 
intrusted with the public position of Sun- 
day-school superintendent than of late 
years appears to be generally given? The 
Sunday-school itself has undergone a 
change ;—we do not now ask whether for 
better or for worse; but in its early and 
middlestages persons in middle life, of lon 
Christian experience, closely identified 
with the means of grace, and thought to 
be éxamples to youth, were uniformly 
selected. The purpose of the school was 
instruction in the catechism, in the word 
of God, and the principles of morals and 
religion. These men—some grave, others 
vivacious—conducted themselves with dig- 
nity, and also the school, in what would 
now, perhaps, be called a prosy manner, 
but with reverence for the house of God 
and the holy Sabbath day. Competition 
between schools was hardly known, In- 
ducements to attend were few and far be- 
tween. Parents required their children to 





go, and made them Jearn the lessons. Pre- 
| miums were offered for committing the 
| Word of God to memory, the catechism 




















September 28, ies 
was recited, and approbation given to chil- 
dren in proportion to havior and 


proficiency in Scripture knowledge. 

A gradual transformation took place, un- 
til the present situation has been reached. 
With the change has come the selection 
of superintendents, in occasional instances, 
for the money that they have to spend to 
promote exhibitions, excursions, and other 
things, or for their personal popularity, or 
for their ability to manage an excursion 
or @ parade. In one largeschool the elec- 
tion turned upon the last-mentioned quali- 
fication, and a man of little character was 
selected, in preference to another of long- 
established reputation, who was his com- 
petitor, solely on the ground that he knew 
all about organizin _ carrying out a 
Sunday-school par 

In a few Sellenean, also, youth, unde- 
veloped, living beyond their means, dis- 
posed to make a display before they had 
earned the money to do it, have been put 
in such a place; and the politician, s seek- 
ing his ersonal preferment, has been 
found willing to serve the church in this 
capacity, when he had never shown a dis- 
position to serve it in any other. 

Mere education and a scholarly aspect 
have sometimes led to the decision, with- 
out careful consideration of the essential 
qualities of conduct, devotion, character, 
and interest in the spiritual, as distin- 
guished from the more secular, functions 
of the office. 

Should not every superintendent possess 
these characteristics: an established moral 
character, a genuine Christian experience, 
a personal interest in the methods em- 
ployed by the church of which he is a 
member to lead the young to become Chris- 
tians, an especial love for young people, 
and such a. course of living that, should 
the school as.a whole imitate him, there 
would bea constant improvement and ele- 
vation of morals, and an entrance upon 
the Christian life? 

Would not a superintendent who had 
these things be more useful, though with- 
out a college education or "large wealth, 
than any superintendent could be without 
them? ‘Would not a school of one hun- 
dred and fifty, under such a superinten- 
dent, supported by good teachers, be a 
greater benefit to the church than a school 
of one thousand, provided the latter were 
maintained on purely social, secular, or 
even intellectual, elements? 

Is a person suited to bea superintendent 
who is not a fair representative of what the 
Sunday-school aims to make its pupils? 
If it be affirmed that the best available 
must be used, or the school have no super- 
intendent, would it not often be better for 
the school to be superintended for a brief 
period by the pastor, than for it to be per- 
manently superintended by one who > ral 
not answer the moderate description here 
given? 

Unless those who elect Sunday-school 
superintendents are faithful to their duties, 


and have a high standard of moral char- |§ 
acter, they may be giving opportunity to | 


those who would disguise themselves in 
the livery of the court of heaven to accom- 
plish their own purposes, and also promi- 
nence to another class more weak than 
these, who have drifted to where they now 
are, and when the storm beats will be found 
to have erected the house of their reputa- 
tion upon the shifting sand. 

Wetreat this subject with some timidity, 
knowing that in religious matters the bet- 
ter the man the more disposed he is to 
underestimate his qualifications, and the 


” Take it 
Back, John, 













BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING ” 
Send for oes. — labels and material, | 
ththe S.H. &M, Co x 699, N. Y. City. 





~S.H.&.M, Dress Staysarethe Best. | 





THE SUNDAY. 


more imperfectly qualified in these ele- 
ments the more likely he is to flatter him- 

self that he is competent to fill such a 
position. In the absence of spiritual dis- 
cernmeut, he is prone to decide that he is 
successful when the house is full, mirth 
abounds, and he is unanimously re-elected 
from -year to year. 

It is therefore possible that these sug- 
gestions may tempt the very best man who 
reads them to think that he should resign 








SCHOOL TIMES 


his position, and fail to attract the atten- 
tion of some one who is already pursuing 
® course that may add another to the list 
of Sunday-school superintendents who 
have not been faithful to their financial 
trusts, 

This would be a calamity. Let the 
earnest, consistent man pursue his way, 
_ every one feel the responsibility as 

——_ as he can the honor or the pleasure 
e position. 
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St. Louis. 
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A slang term—denoting lots of rubbing, fast fallin 
the introduction and almost unive 


GOLD DUST 


Which. will you use, the Washing Powder or the elbow 

first knocks the dirt out, the other knocks you out. 

sold by all grocers, in large packages. Price 25 cents. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

- New York. 
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A Model 
Superintendent 


story o 


‘2 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


tells how an eminently successful super- 
intendent actually did his work. 


The 
f his ingenious methods, tireless 


activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 


tions ef every live superintendent. 


Price, $1.00. 


~~ 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 


teacher. It answers clearly and 
hundreds of those knotty questi 


the course of the teacher’s work. 
absoluttly no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 


Every teacher ought to own a 


Teaching and 
positively | eachers 


ons which arise so frequently in 
“Teaching and Teachers” has 


copy of it. Price, $1.00. 


ae 


Yale Lectures 
on the 
Sunday-School 


account 


and auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 


of its origin, mission, methods, 
his book brings out 


bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 


every Christian worker. 


Price, $1.50. 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















~ Church and Lodge | | 
Furniture, 

Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs | 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 








PULPIT FURNITURE. | 


| A. B. &E. L. SHAW, a7 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings — 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Charch Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalng B 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N.Y. 











par, ag ton — 
Lenterns 
tgs oy itty. Opticies, 69 Masenu St., M. Y. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


PURMETURE. PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
oO. SWAN, successor to BaxtTurk C. Swan, 
th Second Street, Paiia., Pa. 
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| Bust ceye Bell Fe eentond 
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FOR BABY’S SKIN 
Scalp and ome 





CP am 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world .as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the <<, Tet A 
thin, and falling hair, red, ro 
chafings, and simple rashes and uinachee 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable, 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: New. 


, t, King Edward-st., London. Potrar Dave 
& Cus, Conp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A 
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The Harris Wire 
Buckle holds the 
4 web firmly—never® 

hia slips, stays where 

Mug you putit. Easiest 

ig to adjust, strong- 

iM est, nearly inde- 
structible. The Harris Wire Buckle 
Suspenders (qeni fy naiis5 us.) Have other: 
padvantages, which we want you to 
} know about. , 


Send 10 cents for Silk Fob with 
le, and book about 


hon 
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Co ny AOS epigD 


The “* LINENE" are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both Cr finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
a ie equal to two of any other kind, 

Jit well, look well, and wear wrll. A box of ten 
collage or or five youre of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sam ty ae and pair of bY oe = by mall for six 
cents. ee ‘4 ene oar Add 

n 


LAR COMPAN Y 
[ear pe aie BEDS, Onur booklet,“ W ide- 





&t., New’ You 24 Exchange P'1., Boston. 

aboutSleep, "iitustrating and describ- 

them Cogener wie an As wey 5 pocket map of 
ree 


ror oan noes on rece ipto wo-cent stamps. 
R Bros, Mra, Co., 18 Clay St., Utica, N. 


NEILLS, 


6th Avenue. 20th to 81 2. Ne 
aa orvere Syd roth ns: Dry acods. Mil inery, 
the On Send for samplesand prices, 
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BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
1 E, & F, L. a special 

aaa Cbacds toltstens amy BT as eneelte. ll 

C. A. HART & c0., 133 N. Third St., ) Phile., Pa. 





In orderi goods, or in makin inquiry con- 
cerning anyt ing advertised in thie paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Timea. 



































































THE CHINESE SAY, 
“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 


reelf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use cf 


SAPOLIO. 


edt doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 

of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 

States thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Tts uso saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
No. 32. 





‘ Educational 
CLSC xxxxxxxxx CLSC 


7 CHAUTAUQUA L 
(iterwy and Reading Circle " 





Scientific 


THE AMERICAN YEAR 
= 6A systematic course in American politics, in- 
* dustry, and literature, illustrating the 
sue nd ota of National Life. 


our desultory —; Cc 


be Fr fined c E c 
L See pee Ae | pon Peer coe ® 
S ‘John &. vincent, Dept. 29, Buffalo, x. S 
we LS Ci iehehshehahahahehel CLSC 


A Cruise ®. Mediterranean 


»* 











Rae taesagtilin r“F land’? (7,116 
tons), January 29, 1904, visitng erm —_ Gibraltar, 
Ma ,Grapate. AiBatnbre pCairo: lddaysin 


Reape, ice! Pest epheons, Constantinople, Athens, 
and up, excursions, in- 
and accompanied by F. C 
“rts 8. Vice onsul at Jerusalem. Ocean tickets 
es, Send for program 
PF. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
11 Broadway, ‘New York 


~ Chicago Kindergarten College . 


Mrs, J. N. aouen, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Directo Principal. 
Coll 
work o 


“* 
all 


e caeeneet Sept. 30. In addition to the regular 
the college, which includes the preparing of 
students for kindergartners, supervisors, and train- 
ing teachers, special instruction is given in adapting 
Kindergarten principles to primary work, and in the 


right use of kindergarten materials in primary 
oa“ Convocation of Mothers October 23, 2%, 
an 


Cc yo ESPERO Tae COLLaes 


10 Van Buren 8 hicago 
AT HOME 


and prepare for a goed 
STUD —— pesteges Ay 


posiiloa, ry advanee- 
n Book 
P 
mbite, Letter Writing, Commereial Law, 
nd. etc by MATL, in a thorough, practical ach BR — 
secon gant inh bastasseli. Ten Years’ Success. 
free, Trial Lesson 10 cents, 


gavant as STRATTON’S COLL Eee. : BY MAIL. 


College Bidg., Buffalo, N 
WHEATON SEMINARY For Young Ladies, 


wa* fall term of the ist year ins September 12, 
Best of home influences. excellent sanitary 
arrangements Fine library. laboratory, observatory, 
and cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 
iss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200a year. College 
preparatory department. Courses in science, art, 
music, elocution, French, German, Greek, Latin, and 
literature. Commercial department. Good rd. 
Healthy location. Christian home. Send for cate 
to the president, Rev. J. M. DURSELL, Tilton, 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Morristown, New Jersey, vompepe Sept. 25. Near- 

to New York affords special advan . Cer 

th cate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and itimore 

College. Music and art. Resident native eae and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Bothsexes. Séthyear. Healthful. 
Beautiful. 18 teachers, 2 courses, Cost moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D. -D., President. 


Media Academy for Boys ‘penta, yivania. 


2ist year. Classical, scientific, English. and commer- 
courses. Carefil | preparation for leading colleges. 
Excellent tones see l home comforts. Location un- 
surpassed, Send for circular. CHas.W.STv art, Prin. 














You can successfully study at 
out heme, under our direction. 

*revhand and Mechanical Draw- 
Spare 1 Time. 4 Perspective, Lettering, and 
Mathem: Send tor information, Freer. PER 
COMAESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, Pa. Box 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 8n:ve=tox. 


2th year beginsSept.11. Bothsexes, Preparesforany 
college, teaching, or business. French, German, art, 


masic, military frill, gymuasium. H. RK TRASK, Prin. 


Improve Your 


BRiverror, 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are e trustworthy. 











and attractiveness of the volum 


splendid volume.” 


type, 


1031 Walnut Street. 


PEIRCE §(HOOL..... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 

SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 
er RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Pounder and Principal. 














A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<«———~<«<< 
under the same Puinsigel. 


A complete all-around eq 
life, including the English branches, write Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 





Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application. 
ae Sessions *: g6 begin Monday, September 
s. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 
** Se ool literature, including addresses of Ex- 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
y, free 


Graduates are Successfully 
pop—>- Assisted to Positions. 





Do not Stammer 


Horatio C. Wood, M.D., I.L.D., Uni- 
versity of Pa., and Hon. "John ‘Wanamaker, 
ex- -Postmaster- Jen., will testifyto peemanency 
of cures, Can refer to John D. Wattles & 
publishers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to the Phila. In- 

stitute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 

Epw. 8S. JoHNSTON, Meg and Founder. 
Established 1 

















Ietober 3 





, Mth year oon So 
Dei T. ‘Saree, Principal. 


B= StammererS SPssts8= | 


IVERSIDE School for Girls, Auburndale, Mass. 
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Educational 


Should, however, an advertisement of @ 
the publishers wil] refund to subscribers any money that they lose. 





“ Pure and Sure.” 


Cleveland: 


BAKING PowDER. 


Biscuit, cake, pot pies and buns, 
Dumplings, puddings, Sally Luns, 

Muffins, waffles, griddle cakes, 

The very best it always makes. 





Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


{ntelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for thé use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 
of “ The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
é. 

“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ 


Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
— Western Christian 


In this 


It is very 


Amony the subjects 


The 


no better helper to the 


Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hon. T. V. Powderly, of Pa., ex- 
General Master Workman Knights 
of Labor, Henry De H. Waite of Ohio, 
retired army officer and kinsman of 
Chief Justice Waite, Mrs.A.D. Leach, 
of Indiana, a stenographer, J. H. 
wa’ of ichigan, a farmer’s son,- 

Bessy, of Michigan, a school 
AS J. Me Boyer, of Ohio, a drug- 
st, W. L. Vawter of regon, a banker, 
bert McCrory, of Ohio, a county 
ofan, J. H. Murphy, foreman of the 
.P.R’ y. Shops, Utah, and hundreds 
Sechtes studied law with us by 
mail, and are now practicing suc- 
cessfully. The story of their success 
and how you can accomplish the 
same results is told in a handsome 
catalogue and a unique book of four 
hundred testimonials, from every 
State and every class, sent you free 
on your request. Address 


The Sprague Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 
Department L, DETROIT MICHIGAN. 
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Eastburn Academy For young men ont ieke. 


Thorough preparation for business or any college. 
Moral as wellas intellectual culture carefully direct- 
ed. The students are from representative families. 
The teachers are experienced, thorough, and courte- 
ous. Equipped gymnasium and laboratory. Perfect 
ventilation; superior advantages as to location, light, 
and heat. Recently students from this academy b ave 
entered, without conditions, Yale, Princeto wafay- 
etie, University of Pa., and averford. Superior de- 
partment for small boys. Write for catalog. Princi- 
pals at academy from 9 to 1 o’clock after Se oo 


it. 5. 
George Kastburn, Ph.D.; 8. B. Carr; William D. 
Rorer, Mt 
merican Teachers’ Bureau, 


A. , Principals. 
Teachers Wanted “st Louis, Mo, “19th yea 


French and English 
Home School for Giris. 

Opens October 7. $200 
per year. 


601 Pacific pein 
Atlantic City, N. J. 




























of a perfect soap 
for the bath and 
fine washing. All par- 
ticular people will like 


TRADE ARK. 
and after a trial will use no 
other. It is novel in shape, 
high in quality and low 
in price. At your 

dealers. 

The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis, 





You See Them 
_ Everywhere 


Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
areequipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Eyen the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





















Wanted everywhere to get 


~ codggater ; Baking Pod Teas, 
Lote, Boking owder, 
ra] oa i Extract sk e old- 


largest ard a 
=e Tea House in th the “pon 


’ Big oon 
Premiums, 

~ Kor full iculars _namaeal 
THE ae cake: STO TEA CO., 


P. 0. Box 289, New York, N. Y. 
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Hints on 
Child-Training 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


~ 


vvr"revyyr., 


This work is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere 
of the home training of children, as 
distinct from their teaching in the 
week-day school or the Sunday- 
school. . Every precept in its pages 
has been tested by the principles of 
Christian philosophy, and by actual 
experiment in more than one gen- 
eration.of little ones. 

A book of over 300 pages (7% X5% 
inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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—, having good commerciat credit be inadvertently inserted, 


